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SATURDAY, PEBRUARY 17, 1849. 
en 
OOR Architects! Or perhaps 
we should be nearer right if we 
said, stupid architects! for the 
a indignities to which they are 
(aes!) now constantly subjected, have 











been mainly led to by their own proceedings. | 


‘ kh ot at Birmingham thickens. | 
The work nein Sime. Pereiagnan tc | that the Birmingham architects well knew that 


Private interest fighting against private interest 


led to disclosures at a meeting of the guar- | 


dians, on the 6th, which otherwise, probably, 
would not have come out. The opposition 
to the selection made by the Committee 
appears, on the part of some of the 
guardians, to be no evidence of a desire to do 
justice to all the competitors, and discharge 
their duties conscientiously, but would seem 
to proceed simply from a desire to serve their 
own particular friend. Thus one of the com- 
mittee stated at the meeting, that the sole rea- 
son why another member of the Board opposed 
plan No. 1, was, that his son was iu the office 
of the architects of No. 2. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a majority of independent men 
will be found to look at the question in its 
proper light, and act irrespectively of private 
feelings and connections, so as to remove, if 
possible, the stigma which has been cast upon 
their body. 

It would seem that the fraud practised on 
the stranger-architects, who responded to their 
invitation, was systematic, and intended from 
the beginning. One of our correspondents 
shows that, even in the matter of time, the 
leaning to their local friends was evident. He 
Says, as to depositing the plans.—‘ It was 
stated in the instructions that all plans must 
be sent in on or before the Ist of January, at 
twelve o’clock; and further, that all plans 
received after that time would not be looked 
at, but put on one side till applied for by their 
respective owners. Now this, one of the most 
important conditions (for a day is of infinite 
value in finishing such elaborate drawings as 


they must necessarily be for a building of this | 


magnitude), was violated, and altogether set 
on one side by keeping the office open till 
eleven p.M.; and no notice of this was given 
to the competitors (excepting, of course, the 
Birmingham men, all of whom were fully 
aware of it), unless something like the follow- 
ing, which I received the day after my plans 
were deposited :—Requiring some explanation 
respecting the site, I wrote to the person ap- 
pointed to furnish architects with particulars : 
I received an answer on the 2nd, with the 
necessary information, and also informing me 
of the extension of time to eleven p.m. I am 
sure no non-resident availed himself of this 
desirable extension,—for, upon depositing my 
plans, which I did some time before 12 on the 
ist, I was told they were the forty-seventh. The 
above answer to my letter, coming on the 2nd 
of January, was certainly an Irishism, but 
whether wittingly or not I cannot say.*” 





_* The same writer, who forwards his name, says,—‘‘ One 
thing more I would allude to, viz., the manner in which the 


committee came in ion of the names of the competi- 
tors. The ‘neice’ eoted that each design was to he 
accompanied by a sealed letter, containing estimate, &c. 
Now I understood from this, and Iam sure many others did 
the same, that the designs were to be sent in under a motto ; 
but it appears that the Birmi men, fearful lest their 
friends in committee should mistake, sent in their plans with 
their names written in full. This will account for the com- 


mittee so easily selecting their fri 





Even the strict prohibition from canvassing 
the guardians, which was published, must 
have been for the purpose of deterring the 
strangers only from endeavouring to make 
interest, for the canvassing on the part of the 
local architects, and of members of the Board 
for them, is not denied. 


This view of the matter was fully borne out 


by one of the speakers at the meeting alluded 
to (Mr. Allday), who pointed out, at consider- 
able length, the injustice which had been done 
to architects at a distance from Birmingham. 
“ Those architects,” he said, “ were called on to 
prepare and send in plans; they were led to 
believe thas there was no limitation as to the 
expense of their buildings, while it was a fact 


it was an understanding in the committee that 
the estimate should not exceed 30,000/. Was 
that fair? And yet he could shew that it 
was not an accidental thing ; that the omission 
of such a fact was intentional. It was moved 
in the committee that the printed instructions 
should set forth that the estimate should not 
exceed 30,000/., but that motion could not be 
entertained. That was not doing justice to 
architects at a distance. If they had known 


this fact, as the local architects knew it to be | 
| the Lewes Free Grammar School at an expense 


a fact, did any one think that the architects in 
London and other places would have sent in 
plans varying in cost from 80,0001. to 30,0001. ? 
He could state it to be a fact, that the majority 
of the plans sent in were estimated at more 
than 30,000/., and some of them, of the most 
perfect and beautiful description, were rejected 
because they did not come within that sum. 
He left that fact before them; and, in his 
opinion, it gave ground for the charges made 
in the Birmingham Journal and Tne Buiiper, 
that the majority of the architects had not had 
fair play.” 

“ Comment,” says the Journal, with refer- 











ence to this striking new feature in the case, | 
| recompense, but what does it mean accord- 


“ would spoil the effect of this revelation, We 
had formed and expressed a very strong opinion 
on the mala fides of the proceedings, but no 


such deliberate trick as the above entered into 


our imagination. 
be sufficiently condemnatory of the whole 
transactions of the 
last; for it is quite evident that the omission 
was designed to lead competitors into error.” 


After much discussion, Mr. Edmonds, one | 


of the guardians, moved—*“ That with a view 


The knowledze of it should | 


Sommittee from first to | 


to obtain further information, and more cer- | 


tainly limiting the cost of the new workhouse 
within the reasonable expectations of the rate- 


Committee, who for that purpose shall be 
authorised to procure the written opinions of 
architects or builders of reputation, as to the 
relative merits of such of the plans as are not 
excluded from competition by the printed in- 
structions, together with the grounds on which 
such opinions are based; that on the receipt 
of the opinions so obtained, the committee 
proceed to report to this Board their opinion 


| more es 


of the plan which ought to be ultimately se- | 


and builders be published in our local news- | 
papers, for the information of the ratepayers.” | 


This was discussed at considerable length, | 
and ultimately the meeting was adjourned to | 


Tuesday, the 13th, but what was then done we 
do not yet know. 

It appears that no less than 264 architects 
applied for copies of the printed instructions to 
competitors. 


According to the report of the committee the | 
estimated cost of the plan recommended is | 


| criticise the use and 


78 


Ne 


27,7001, or at the rate of 16/, 15s. per head 
for 1,664 inmates. The accommodation is for 
253 male, and 351 female adults; for 227 
boys, 289 girls, and 143 infants. In the 
infirmary, provision is made for 159 males and 
159 females. There is also accommodation for 
26 male, and 26 female tramps, and for 22 
married aged couples. There is a chapel, two 
separate dining halls, three separate school- 
rooms, with two class reoms attached to each. 
The style was said by the committee to be 
Italian, but this some of the speakers denied, 
saying it was Elizabethan, and that this asser- 
tion was itself sufficient to prove the inefficiency 
of the tribunal by whom the plans had been 
judged. Alas! poor architects and poor 
architecture ! * 

But abuse is thrown away, and pity is 
thrown away. See what the committee for 
restoring the Lewes Free Grammar School 
have the impertinence to make public. We 
were about to say the courage to make public, 
but it needs no courage. Architects have lost 
all proper spirit and self-esteem. The adver- 
tisement is directed—* To the Architects and 
Builders of Sussex,” and stands thus,—* The 
architects and builders of Sussex are invited 
to furnish plans and estimates for rebuilding 


not to exceed 2,000/., to be prepared according 
to instructions from a sub-committee already 
organized for that purpose, which inatructions 
may be had on application at the office of 
Messrs. ‘ Gull and Co.,’ to whom such plans 
and estimates are requested to be delivered on 
or before the 27th of February next. The 
architect or builder whose plan and estimate 
shall be finally adopted, will be entitled toa 
remuneration not exceeding ten pounds ten shil- 
lings, at the discretion of the committee.” 

A remuneration! mark that, ye rising Wyke- 
hamsand little Wrens. ‘‘ Remuneration” means, 
according to the dictionary, reward, requital, 


ing to these gentlemen of Sussex, on whose 
“ discretion ” architects are to depend? 
Why, it means, the remote chance of 
getting, for the work done, not one- 
fifth of what ought to be received for it 
without any risk at all. It marks the status 
the profession enjoys: it shows the contempt 
in which architects are held. A thing is worth 


| what it will fetch, they say. If your talent is to 





* One correspondent, to select from a dosen on the 
general subject of competitions, says,—‘“* What in the name 
of al! that is extraordinary is the real and unsophisticated 
meaning of the word ‘ competition?’ In the present day it 
seems to have undergone a complete i 
only to be interpreted by sets of church 


| mittees, each in their peculiar way, striving to make it 
payers, the report be referred back to the | 


synonymous with the word ‘ jobbing.’ From the numerous 
iniquitous cases, where this has been done, whieh you have 
from time to time so justly exposed and commented on, 
ially from the recent disclosures in the Chichester 
affair, the wonder is that any architect can be fool 

to waste his time on such utterly fruitless {abour, as joining 
in one of these unintelligible eni For my own 
experience has taught me to desist er, having fre- 
quently nibbled at the attractive bait held out in the 
advertisements, and, as a matter of course, as frequently 
been ‘taken in.’ With respect to the competition for 
Edmonton Church, which ap in your Ese some 
months ago, I could a tale unfold that would be over 
creditable to the committee of that ir, but forbear saying 


r 


more than that it is fully entitled to a rank uoder the 
head ‘job.’ With a view to lessen the evil, I to 
form a society, to be called the ‘ Anti ion or 

Society,’ each member of which should be required to take 


a , | an oath, that he will never send in for a competition unless 
lected ; and that the opinions of the architects | 


he have a written statement from the parties advertising, 
that he is to have the job, no matter who else 

are applied to for drawings ; that he shall read this statement 
before a general meeting of the members, in order that they 


| may communicate the same to their friends, and thus re- 


lieve them from the necessity of ing fools of 
selves by wasting their time and on 
pursuits. Some such movement made | the 
generation might, I think, be productive rend 
and open the eyes of the juvenile members the 
Sha” aud cnemeranemaaied oe 
to be.” And an says—‘* 
Punch, often take a leaf from your beok: might I 
for once that we should follow their example, and as 
abuse of 
advertisement to the world at 


| minates of your editorial time in ing to the 
| Lindley Marray, of venerated , & 
issued by the worthies of Birmingham for this mM 
= hs. 


For our own parts, however, 
grammar, if they will but mind 
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be estimated by what it fetches at Lewes, it is 
smal! indeed. 


will only say to those who may be tempted by | 


this “ remuneration” to make plans and esti- 


mates for rebuilding Lewes Free School, what | 
we exclaimed at the commencement,—stupid | 


architects ! 


It has been suggested to us at various times 
that some of the best architectural subjects given 
in THe Buitper, if printed in a superior 
manner on good paper, with the accompanying 


descriptions, plans, &c., and issued periodi- | 


cally, would form a work that would be accept- 


able not only to those who are not buyers of THE | 


Bvitper, but to many who are,—the current 
engravings being often creased by the news 
vendors or otherwise injured. We are dis- 


of letter-press, folio size, every 
The first 
part would consist of Osborne House, with 
plan; Bridgewater House, plan and details ; 
Church of St. Isaac, Petersburgh; Kensington 
Union Workhouse; Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford ; the Liverpool Branch Bank; and the 
north porch of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
Before determining upon the scheme, how- 
ever, we should be glad to receive the names 


pages 


second month, price half-a-crown. 


of such gentlemen as would be willing to 
become subscribers to the work. 





THE NEW “PRINCE’S THEATRE ROYAL,”’ 
GLASGOW. 

In case they may happen to contain some 
points of practical interest to readers of Tur 
Buriper, I have thrown together the few fol- 
lowing particulars of the construction of this 
theatre; and which may, perhaps, serve to 


from those who have had occasion to direct 
their attention to it. 

‘The premises which have just been converted, 
were erected, under my direction, about two 
years ago, for the exhibition of certain dioramic 
pictures by the brothers Daguerre. In planning 
the original structure, I recommended to the 
proprietor, in regard to its stability and per- 
manency, that instead of limiting it to the 
probable existence of the diorama exhibition, 
it should be made capable of being finished 
interiorly in an architectural manner, and 
adapted to the purposes of a public hall, in 
which I considered the locality stood in need. 

Accordingly, the mode of construction 
adopted consisted as _ follows :—'Two-feet 
coursed-rubble stone walls were erected to the 
height to receive the floor, which is 13 feet 
above the ground line, leaving the entire area 
underneath clear, excepting the posts and pil- 
lars carrying the floor beams, and to be appro- 
priated to another purpose. Upon these walls 
was set a massive framing of timber, consisting 
of a cill plate, 12 inches by 9 inches; angle 
and intermediate posts averaging about 12 feet 
apart, and measuring 12 inches by 12 inches; 
and a head plate 12 inches by 6 inches, the 
posts being tenoned at top and bottom into the 
plates, and braced up with struts 9 inches by 
6 inches where they occurred over openings in 
the stone walls beneath, in each of which cases 
the cill was sustained by the post above with a 
strong bolt, in the same manner as the tie- 
beam of aroof. The spaces in the framing 
were filled in with 9-inch brickwork, the con- 
nection of which with the posts was insured 
by the insertion, midway in its thickness, of 
tongues of wrought iron, about 10 inches by 
5 inches, and $ inch thick, having a long spike 
at one end for driving into the posts, into which 
they were inserted at short intervals, of course 
edgeways. 


thingy like the deck of a great ship, namely, a 
platform, with an external camber of—say 10 


=... \ nohes ; in construction it consisted of trussed | 

~~ \ fiapber beams spanning the width of the build- 

<" 2 Sige|/placed coincident with the posts in the 
- foes 7 


We are too much out of | 


r to discuss the matter ; : 
humour to tr further, and | and tongued in the lower, and caulked with 


oakum in the upper part, then covered with | 











‘The roof, in order to its being of | 
a lightness suited to the walls, 1 formed some- | 





side walls, and carrying joists 9 by 2, about | suspension, the strain thus produced must in 


carrying inch floor boarding, the joints grooved 


strips of zinc, put on with zinced tacks, and 
the entire surface payed over with tar, lime, 
and sand, and finished with a coat of white, in 
order to its reflecting the sun’s rays. The 
space thus enclosed measured 80 feet by 63 


| feet, and 33 feet high from floor line to top of 


wall framing. 

The truss beams were as follows: each con- 
sisted of two 12 by 5 flitches in the width, and 
these in two equal pieces in the length, well 
scarved and keyed together. These were set 
two inches apart, making the beam 12 inches 
square ; and they rested, at the scarves, upon 
a cast-iron bearing-plate, 30 by 12, having a 
central bearing upright tongue, a few inches 
high, occupying the space between them. On 


either side of the plate was a square stub for 
; | preventing its moving longitudinally, and along 
posed to try the experiment, and to pub- | 


lish, in a neat wrapper, under an appro- | 
priate title, about eight plates, with eight | 


the centre below was a semicircular groove for 


containing the tension rod, which was of two- | 


inch round iron, and passed under it. This 


compound beam was, at its extreme ends, in- | 


serted into a cast-iron box, —— flanges 
below, outside and inside the hea 
the wall framing, and a strong cylindrical 


sloping part on the top, at the back of which | 
the tension-rod, which was passed through it, | 
with screwed ends, was secured with a nut at | 
| sion, on one side, of the width of the building, 
| which has added to the commodiousness of 


least 4 inches long: at intervals between the 
end boxes and central bearing-plate, were in- 
troduced between the flitches circular block- 
ings 6 inches diameter, and 4 inches thick, 


sunk an inch into the timber on either side, | 
through which the flitches were bolted toge- | 
' this is a building containing the green-room, 


ther: in the boxes they were kept apa:t by a 
piece of 2-inch board. Where the upper ide 

of the boxes would have bit deeply into the 
wood, upon the tightening of the tension rods, 
a piece of boiler-plate (malleable iron), was in- 


troduced ; and where the end grains at the | 


scarves would have penetrated each other 


from the same cause, that is, in the under | : 
| square, having eight 14th inch boards in their 


joints, pieces of sheet-iron were inserted. On 


| the other hand, the upper joints of the scarves, 


— . ; . © | the tendency of which 
elicit further information on the general subject | 


strengthened with plate-iron and bolts; the 
beams were tied down to the wall framing, by 
bolts passing diagonally through both: fora 
few feet at both ends, the tension-rods were 


increased in diameter, so as to preserve the , 
| the first board was nailed; the other. thick- 
/nesses were then nailed on 


solid part of the screw the full 2 inches. 
In the screwing up of these beams, I had an 


opportunity of observing an effect of which | 


those trussing cast-iron beams of similar con- 
struction might remain in ignorance, namely, 
a decided tendency to turn up at the ends, 
caused by the tension-rod proceeding in a 
downward inclination from a point above the 
beam, and which, accompanied with the 
camber over the centre bearing-plate, produces 
something of a wavy form. 
case, the distance of that point above the 
beam, and consequently the derangement pro- 
duced, was very trifMng ; but in trussed-girder 


| railway bridges which I have seen, with fins 
| at their ends, and at the joints—the former for | 
'the very purpose of elevating the pcints of | 


The above is a section of the ventilator over 
the pit, in which A is a shield of sheet 


|iron, 9 feet 11 inches in diameter, on which 


the heat from the lights suspended below 


| it strikes, and thus accelerates the upward 


current: B is a beam, with a pair of 


| 


4 feet from centre to centre, these in their turn | 


plate of | 


e 
‘rooms, &c. 


was to open, were | 


In the present | 





some instances be dangerous. Shortly after 
the completion of the building, in order to 
allay the anxiety of the timid, who looked with 
some dread at the wide expanse of flat roof, 
and having sufficient space, I put in struts at 


either end, with straining-pieces between their 


heads, and another tye-rod at their feet. It 
seems strange that, notwithstanding its having 
been years ago ascertained that tension-truss- 
ing, with a central point of support, is much 
stronger than with two points, inasmuch as the 
centre is necessarily the weakest point, engi- 
neers do yet continue the latter practice, when 
they could, where the span required it, employ 
the central supported point of their beams as a 
point of supension by aid of which to truss 
the two halves. 

The foregoing description explains the 
general form of the building; but it remains 
to be mentioned that the diorama picture, 
which was selected as the first to be exhibited, 
was of such a size as to require that the end 


| where it was hung should have a sinking in the 


floor of 4 feet in depth by 8 in width, as well 
as that the truss-beam there should be omitted, 
and a span-roof, with collar-tie, be thrown 
over the wide bay thus left in the main roof. 
By adopting this as the stage end, what with 
the elevation of the stage, its rise backwards 
(}-inch in the foot), and the depression in the 
floor, a range of dressing-rooms were obtained. 
rhe picture referred to required also an exten- 


the stage ; and, to increase the vista in forest 


| and other scenes, the central portion has been 


carried some distance backward, in the form of 
a wing to the main building. At the side of 


property-room, wardrobe, sundry dressing- 
I now proceed to give some particulars of 


the construction and fitting-up of the theatre. 
The box and gallery tiers are carried on 


.beams, curved by forming them in thick- 


nesses set edgeways : these beams are 9 inches 


breadth. The mode of constructing them was 
as follows, taking the inner circle or horse-shoe, 
for example :—the figure being described full- 
size on the floor, a quantity of right-angled 
triangular brackets, about 15 inches by 9 


‘inches, were set on edge on the floor, radiating 


inward from the inner line, and against these 


the outside 
successively, breaking joint carefully, until the 
required thickness was completed, when the 
whole was further secured together by bolting 
it through at short intervals, suited especially 
to the situations of the external cross joints. 
By this plan, an exceedingly tough beam was 
obtained, having this advantage over a built 
one, that the grain of the wood was much less 
broken, and, in a manner, run round from 
end toend. Having such beams as these in 
front, and corresponding ones at the back, the 
joisting followed naturally in a_ radiating 
fashion. The back beams were well secured 
to the walls, to counteract any tendency to 
travel in the direction of the stage. 





whorls in the middle, over which ropes pass 
from a small windlass at one side, and allow 
the gas-pendant to be lowered, when un- 
screwed at the coupling, for the purpose of the 
globes being cleaned, &c. 


Lighting. —Credit is due to the firm of 
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Laidlaw and Son, of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
for the manner in which they have executed 
the gas-fittings, a branch requiring, in a 
theatre, more skill and ingenuity than is 
brought into requisition in any other descrip- 
tion of building. Two 14 inch pipes extend 


round the edge of the stage, with Argand | 


burners, chimneys, and shades to each: the 


burners in each pipe are 6 inches apart, but | 


those in one row placed alternately, in relation 


to those in the other: the lights on the outer | 
pipe have green glass chimneys, for moon- | 
light scenes ; those on the inner one, colourless | 
chimneys for ordinary use: for melo-dramatic | 
effects, wherein the pyrotechnists’ art is com- | 
monly brought into play, I suppose red chim- | 


neys would, according to this mode, suffice. 


The ‘ gas-battens,’ which light up the wings | 
and borders, are a quarter-circle in their | 
section, about a foot in width, and their | 
lengths suited to the height and width of the | 


stage openings; they are lined with gal- 


vanized sheet-iron, and hooped across in the | 
open part, to prevent any combustible material | 
which might flap against them coming in con- | 
tact with the jets of gas, the pipe being placed | 


in the hollow of the quarter-circle. At the 


prompter’s place, where the arrangements are | 
made for the raising and lowering of the lights | 
in the stage and audience departments, the | 


risk of the gas being turned off altogether, is 
obviated by having, at the stop-cock on each 
large pipe, small parallel pipes extending, so 
as to connect the large one in its two portions 
on either side, the small pipe being also pro- 
vided with a stop-cock, should occasion re- 
quire it. While the curtain is down, the 
house is kept brilliantly lit up; but during 
performance, the light is reduced, in order to 
enhance the effect of the tableau. 

Seeing.—As regards the form of the house, 
it was greatly regulated in its proportions by 
those of the original structure; and these 
happily favoured the wide rather than the long 
form, which has the disadvantage, that the 
audience have a difficulty in seeing past each 
other, and are placed in an uncomfortable, 


constrained attitude, looking, as it were, | 


askance at the stage. In taking up the subject, 
and considering the pitch of the different tiers, 
increasing, as they do, in steepness, as seen, 
say in the longitudinal section, it becomes 
obvious that the longer the central space is as 


compared with its width, the more must the | 


pitch of any one tier increase in steepness in 


the direction from the centre round on either | 


side towards the proscenium; for then the 
audience are looking more and more, as it 


were, into a well. This increase is usually, | 
and most conveniently obtained by keeping | 


the passages at the back about level, and lower- 
ing the inner beams as they approach the 


stage-end: by this means, the advantage is | 


gained to the audience of seeing comfortably 
over each other, when looking towards the 
stage, as well as when looking at the lower 
tiers opposite them. The view from the back 
rows, to be perfect, ought of course to embrace 
the whole proscenium ; this, however, it ap- 
pears, involves a degree of comfort which it is 


not customary to attempt obtaining; the con- | 


sideration being rather how little of the height 


of the proscenium will suffice, so as to reduce | 
the entire height or get in the greatest number | 


of tiers of which it is capable. 
Hearing.—The material of the ceiling is 


canvas, dense in quality, and rendered more | 


so by the operations of the artist. Writers on 


acoustics affirm that sonorous vibrations will 


be propagated in a speaking-trumpet lined 


with cloth, with equal effect as if it were formed | 


of a metallic substance; and we have Dr. 


Arnott’s interesting relation of the ringing of | 


formance; when I was struck with the loss 





of sound in passing towards the various rever- 


partially to the interruption caused to the rays | 


; 


| berating surfaces; at the same time, not to | 


forget the reverberable power of vapour, some 
| slight share of said loss might possibly be 
chargeable to the diminished purity of the 


the more carbonic-acid gas is generated in an 
assembly the more dense the atmosphere be- 


ing sonorousness of his voice when he happens 
not to be quite so attractive, are very percep- 
tible, and may be referred to the causes I have 
mentioned. 

Means of communication all round the house 
have been preserved in the various tiers, as 
| well as ample means of egress. In such places 
| the latter is of much importance, as well as 


formance should open outwards; it is also 
desirable to have the entrances to the various 
parts nearest those places which are least 
advisable: for experience proves that if they 
are at the best places, these will get first filled, 


Besides the precautions taken with the gas- 
battens against fire, arrangements are in pro- 
gress for laying on a supply of water, at high 


| 


| pressure, in a standing-main behind pit, boxes, | 


hearsals with the same in the public per-| 
| 





Hapwasiees anal the style in which the house- 
urnis properti 

that was occasioned evidently by the presence | and all other my i de 
of the audience, and which I mainly attribute | pared, show that he 


to the amount of broad cloth present, though | nor expense. The performances are opera, 


has spared neither pains 
vaudeville, and ballet, — the operatic corps 


| being led by the able ddton of Mr. Howard 


Glover. The theatre was opened (notwith- 


| standing the ill-instigated statement of a Lon- 


don contemporary, that it could not be), on 


| Monday, January 15th, with the opera of 
atmosphere (not to confess, for all that, that | 
our ventilator was inefficient). We know that | 


** Giselle, or the Night Dancers,” and the 
vaudeville of the “ Imperial Guard.” 
The theatre is calculated, when it is “ a full 


| house,” to accommodate 1,400 persons com- 


| comes, the density of that gas being half as | 
| much again as pure air; the thick imperfect | 
tones of the speaker in a church or hall | 
crowded to suffocation, compared to the ring- | 


that the doors that are kept shut during per- | 


| society being composed of the 
and thus form a barrier to reaching the others. | 


) and gallery, with a short hose and nozzle to | 


each; alsoa cistern on each wing-platform, 
| wih hose descending for the supply of a 


fortably. 
James Wytson. 





EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTI. 
TUTION, PALL-MALL. 

Tue earliest of the annual displays of modern 
art was opened to the public on Monday last, 
in the rooms of this association, and it may be 
pronounced as a very tolerable, if not abso- 
lutely a good collection. About 400 pictures 
are annually offered on its walls for sale, 
chiefly painted by artists to whom the disposal 
of their performances is of vast object. They 
are offered at a season when there is no com- 
petition of the greater gatherings, and the 

Fighest and 
most intellectual amateurs of modern art— 
individually its greatest patrons—at once 
brings the rising artist into prominent contact 
with their very best friends, on the most solid 
basis to promote future success. These are 
surely sufficient grounds for the public to 
recognise with approbation the labours of the 


| association called the British Institution for 


| portable fire-engine on the stage : the partition | , c 
| and cause regret when its affairs are not well 


| which separates the audience and stage depart- 


| ments on either side of the proscenium-open- 
| ing is also of brick; and the small circular 


; 


staircases which communicate with all the | 


private-boxes and with the wing-platforms are | 


} 
| of the same material. 
| In Glasgow, buildings are not regulated by 
any Buildings Act, but there is a board, called 
| the Dean-of-Guild Court, before which parties 
| intending to build are required to appear, in 
| order to their plans having its sanction, after 
affording to the owners of properties abutting 
j. upon the one in question, an opportunity for 
bringing forward objections. It takes cogni- 
zance, also, on the part of the lieges, of all 


| court, for the satisfaction of the public, the 
| gentleman for whom the theatre has been fitted 
up, memorialised, at my recommendation, for 


| as to the security of the structure. A readi- 


the public, should ever be evinced ; and I am 
disposed to think that, in many cases, public 
buildings ought not to be opened for use without 
| the concurrent testimony of experienced pro- 


| present case, sundry things were required, and 
being reasonable, were of course readily con- 
ceded. 

The decorations are in carton-pierre, and 


| mimic orchestra of these are perched in the 
box-front, on brackets in the line of the pillars ; 
| while over them, in the gallery-front, are 
termini, with brackets bearing crystal gas- 


cases, in respect to buildings, wherein danger | 
may threaten, or accident have occurred. This | 


fessional men being first obtained: in the | 


were furnished by Messrs. Jackson, of Rath- | 
bone-place :* they are in high relief, and com- | 
prise festoons of fruit and flowers, medallions, 
and panels, containing groups of children; a | 





the bells in the city of St. Salvador, on the | lustres. The enrichments are white, picked 
Brazilian coast, having been distinctly heard | out in gold, with pale blue back-grounds in 
on board-ship 100 miles at sea, the sound | panels, and the fronts of the tiers rose-colour. 
being wafted by a gentle wind over smooth| The scenes are chiefly what, in theatrical 
water, and interrupted in its progress, and | phraseology, are termed flats ; the act-drop is, 
concentrated to a focus, by the concave sail of | however, an exception, and it is due to the 
the vessel; thus much for canvas: a dense | able young artist, Mr. Bough, who painted it, 
body of vapour, even, it is allowed, may cause | to state, that it is a work which foretokens dis- 
the reverberation of sound; and hence ‘we | tinction to him as a painter. 

have reasons to justify the use of so plianta| The whole arrangements evince the good 
substance as canvas for a surface to reflect | taste of the manager, Mr. Edmund Glover, 
sound where a wooden sounding-board is not | son of Mrs. Glover, of the Theatre Royal, 
conveniently available. But woollen cloth, I | 
have reason to believe, is a great absorbent of | * We had the pleasure of sommes Qos poy eee 
sound ; at this theatre I have had an oppor- | thit"mancer in which they had carried out Mr. Bradwell’s 
tunity of comparing the singing in the re- | biews at the Lyceum Theatre, Strand.—Ep, 





the promotion of the fine arts of the country, 


administered. An accusation has been founded 
on a demand to enlarge the premises where 
the exhibition is held, and no doubt such an 
addition is very desirable. Reference thereon 
has been made to the fortunes of the gover- 
nors and directors, and some inuendoes of 
apathy on this point have occasionally been 
promulgated. This is scarcely just, for the 
directors have made many efforts to obtain 


—— in the rear for the purpose; and, 
| although the property sought for was not of 


an inspection to be made by efficient persons | 


vast value, yet the impurity or vice of its 
application rendered it lucrative to the pos- 
sessors,—cor sequently they have been met by 
the most outrageous and extravagant demands, 
such as could be viewed only as a gross 
attempt at extortion. 

We are not going to enter into a discussion 
of the usual range of critical remarks, nor dwell 
with feminine rapture on works being replete 


| with sweetness, or delicious colour, or delight- 


ness, in this manner, to consult the feelings 
and allay the fears of the uninitiated portion of | 


ful bits, or charming softness ; for art-criticism 
demands other phrases, and certain funda- 
mental acquirements upon which the —- 
of judging can alone, with safety, be formed. 
It is not founded on vague perception, arises 
from no concatenation of ideas, is not taught 
by school learning. The sublime and beau- 
tiful in all objects of ocular investigation, 
influence the intelligent observer and the un- 
learned spectator, upon notions diametrically 
opposite. To arrive at a pure knowledge of a 
work of art, requires an acquaintance with its 
inflexible principles of invention, the artistic 
construction, the difficulties of execution to be 
surmounted, and the degree of success with 
which any production has been completed. 


| The scholar may arrive at a just understanding 





of the ideal and the inventive portion ; 
although the fine arts form no branch of 
university education. 
wander into the technical, and then we 
hear similar absurdities promulgated, as 
when a late writer on Spanish art, talks of 
transparent greys and ultra-marine with warm 
white glazings. And also Dr. Waagen, of Ber- 
lin, whose name is almost authoritative, does 
not scruple to praise the French school as a 
school of colour, thus running from the stony 
pallid hues of German art, to the opposite ex- 
cess of tinsel gaudy glare. ‘There are besides 
many who pretend to be connoisseurs, and em- 
ploy their pen on the subject, whose sole attain- 
ment arises from acomparison of what they have 
seen; omitting all reference to other existing 
examples, and not even taking the pains to be 


But let him once 
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informed by reading what has been written by 
the most accredited writers on the subject. On 
the other hand artists may be imagined to 
possess the most competent knowledge, but 
they are disposed to narrow their views to the 
single class of artistic works they have adopted 
for their own practice; and it is much to be 
regretted, however painfully true, that a 
number of our living painters are dis- | 
qualified by the absence of sufficient general 
education to undertake the task. There are, 
nevertheless, great exceptions, but unfor- 
tunately they are much too chary of their 
labour for the public to profit by their instruc- 
tion. The writings of Barry and Haydon are 
sound in principle, although imbued with more 
than a tinge of acerbity ; nor can any maxims, 
more perfectly just and gracefully enunciated, 
exist, than are found in the writings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

The difficulty of combining literary attain- 
ments with the routine of the atelier, and the 
theoretic attainments of anatomy, perspective, 
and other sciences, ought to damp the ardour 
of the ordinary critics upon pictorial art. In 
rendering an account of the present exhibition, 
we propose therefore to advance rather a résumé 
of its contents, and invite amateurs to investigate 
narrowly for themselves the exhibited works, 
upon the principles of composition, drawing, 
expression, colour, light and shade, with 
aerial and linear perspective. These qualities 
once achieved, the eye may then seek its plea- 
sure in the choice of subject. 

The catalogue contains 518 numbers, 504 
of which are attached to pictures, and fourteen 
to sculpture. As the elder sister, the sculptors’ 
perforinances claim the precedence of notice 
over painting. ‘The most consequential work 
is the life-size recumbent group in marble of 
“Tno and the infant Bacchus,” by J. H. Foley, 
executed for the Earl of Ellesmere, in whose 
mansion it will form a becoming ornament. 
A marble statue of a satyr, and a bust personi- 
fying innocence, by W. Calder Marshall, 
A.R.A., as well as a small marble figure of 
Musidora, by T. Earle, comprise the amount 
of noticeable works. 





In painting, only one of the royal acade- 
micians (W. Lee) exhibits, and only five of the 
associates are in the same category. 

The historical, or figure subjects, are not in 
great strength. The Chevalier Bezzuoli, Pre- 
sident of the Florentine Academy, displays a 
picture taken from the life of Giotto, of con- 
siderable merit : the figures are well drawn, and 
the folds of the draperies broad and well cast. 
Still, if it is to be taken as a specimen of the 
condition of historical art in modern Italy, it 
will not rank very high; it possesses a good 
deal of the ancient Italian technicalities, but 
depicts the defunct body, from which the soul 
has departed. R.T. Bott (to us a new name), 
has a composition of many figures, illustrating 
Victor Hugo’s tale of the death of the banished 
lord. A good deal of clever arrangement of the 
subject on the surface is manifested, and some 
well-disposed lines. One of the most important 
of figure compositions, being a groupof nymphs 
and infants, with the inviting title of “ Dolce far 
niente,” conceals the painter’s name under the 
initials of G. F, W., to which a very profes- 
sional address is appended in the catalogue. 
The picture is worth examining for many good 
qualities. A small picture of a sitting figure, 
nude, called “A Naiad,” by W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., placed on the screen of the secretary’s 
desk, is an elegant personation of the female 
figure, painted in rich tones, with admirable 
chiaro-scuro. It may be called a gem. 

In the lower department of figure pictures, 
either conversational or amatory, there are 
many of considerable merit, nor is there a 
small affluence of the domestic pathetic, in- 
tended to excite the sighs and sympathies of 
the fair sex. In pictures that may be termed 
dramatic, stands first, a work of high imagina- 
tive power by F. Danby, A.R.A., representing 
a mountain chieftain’s funeral in the olden 
times. This picture has rarely been equalled 
for a mysterious depth of tone; the faint 
moonlight that beams o’er the towering moun- 
tains is treated with all the mastery of art; the 
entire scene is conceived with great grandeur 
of chiaro-scuro, and developed with true 
poetic feeling. Probably it will not please the 
multitude, because, as they will say, “ it is so 





dark.” On the opposite wall is placed one of | 
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John Martin’s inspirations of biblical miracles ; | LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS POPULARIZED‘ 


although a veteran in fame, he appears in all 
the vigour and freshness of his earliest powers. 
It is a representation of Joshua commanding 
the sun to stand still. There is an awful 
sublimity in the lighting up of the distant 
mountains, and the vast architectural edifice 
crested on the rock is pregnant with noble 


ideas, which will delight the student in this | 


art. The sky is a problem not readily solved 
by an ordinary observer of the phenomena of 
nature. It will make an admirable engraving. 


Among the interiors or exteriors of build- | 


ings more particularly interesting to this 
journal, is a picture upwards of 13 feet long 
by 44 feet high, representing the interior of 


the picture gallery at Stafford-house, St. | 
James’s, painted by J. D. Wingfield. This | 


apartment, the most gorgeous of any in the 


palatial abodes of the metropolis, is here | 


made public to the hundreds who have 
sighed in vain to see the original. The por- 
tion represented is that where, encased in 
the walls, are the two wondrous Murillos. The 
mural decorations, with the massive chande- 
liers and candelabra, are painted in their 
minutest details. The enrichments of the 
fireplace in the centre have such a fac-simile of 
relief in the mouldings and ornaments, that 
we felt a desire to ascertain by the finger if 
they did not really project; but were de- 
terred by reflecting that we should descend to 
the level of the birds which pecked at the 
imitative cherries of the ancient Greek 
painter. 


Landscape is the branch of art in which 
the school of England wields the sceptre of 
supremacy over all the European schools, and 
in the present exhibition is the dominant fea- 
ture. “The Deserted,” by C. Branwhite, 
takes a first place in the ideal. The scene isa 
continuous lake, environed by forest scenery 
terminated only by the horizon, and seen from 
the ruins of a terrace: the sun is sinking 
below the horizontal line, and steeps in its 
evening gilding every part of the solitary glen. 
The picture depends on a single thought,—a 
very felicitous one, rendered magnificent by 
the scale of colour, although bordering on Ger- 
manism in scale. The opposite excess of purely 
natural transcript is contributed by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A., called “ Strawberry Gatherers 
in Norbury Woods.” The Professor of Botany 
in the Government School of Design has justi- 
fied his appointment by the elaborate study of 
wild plants and perfection of foliage. The pic- 
ture is of the highest order inits class; and a 
significant warning to the noviciate, that 
the road to’success is the unflinching study 
of natural objects, and that in landscape 
painting it is the foreground which marks 
the degree of excellence in rural scenes. 
Thomas Danby has two views in Wales. This 
painter came out with remarkable strength last 
year; but his present pictures do not quite 
equal the past. There is an unnatural black- 
ness and want of atmosphere in the group of 
trees that intervenes between the stream and 
the distance of his principal work. The 
brother, James Danby, has a view of Scar- 
borough, well lighted and very transparent, 
C. Marshall has a lake scene with mountains 
called “ Lynn Crafnant, Caernarvonshire,”’ 
which no one can mistake to have been painted 
onthe spot, so fully is it invested with the 
natural charms of sunny light and atmosphere. 

There are many other excellent landscapes 
worthy of examination. The most pretentious 
are two by F. R. Le», R.A., with groups of 
cattle, by S. Cooper, A.R.A. Enough has 
been already written on these talented artists 
to render remark superfluous. In animal 
subjects, R. Ansdell worthily supplies the 
absence of E. Landseer. He has three pictures, 
all admirable. The department of still life is 
supremely maintained by G. Lance, in five 
pictures. There is a good sprinkling of marine 
subjects and coast scenes, none betraying 


novelty, or wandering beyond the ordinary | 


routine, although they are generaily pleasing. 
“ On the Gulf of Spezzia,” by G. E. Hering; 
“ A Scene in Epping Forest,” by W. Linton ; 


“ Prayer before the Mid-day Alms,” by A. C. | 


Hayter, jun.; “The Harvest Field,” by H. 
Jutsum,; “The Murder of Thomas a Becket,” 
by J. Gilbert; “ Burns and Capt. Grose,” by 
RK. S. Lauder; “ The Trial of Laud,” by Alex. 
Johnston, all deserve notice. 


LonDON increases so rapidly in extent that 
| every inch of open and available space within its 
| present boundary should be carefully preserved, 
| and improved for the healthful exercise and re- 
_ creation of its inhabitants. Among places espe. 
| cially adapted to this purpose, the enclosed 
| areas of the numerous public squares demand 
| particular notice. It not unfrequently occurs 
| that those who live in the surrounding houses 
are far too’ exclusive and aristocratic, or too 
much occupied to expose themselves to the 
| observation of their neighbours by adopting 
| them as places of promenade, while at the same 
| time numbers of residents in the immediate 
| vicinity, of equal respectability, are strictly pre- 
| eluded the privilege. At the West-end of the 
| town, where the parks afford so much facility 
of air and exercise, this is, perhaps, of no great 
| moment. There are, however, other localities 
where it is a matter of considerable importance. 
To those who are unacquainted with the tope- 
graphy of the metropolis east of Tottenham- 
court-road, it may be a subject of curious in- 
formation to learn that there is such a region 
as Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; that the houses which 
surround it form one of the noblest quadrangles 
in Europe, the site of which, if appropriated 
to public buildings, would afford a better 
opportunity for architectural display than ever 
did the Forum of old Rome. 

Within this imposing quadrangle, and en- 
closed in its entire circuit by a strong iron 
fence, there appears a well-wooded and fertile 
area, of great, if not unknown, extent. The 
few who are chartered to enter its umbrageous 
paths seem never to avail themselves of the 
advantage; and it is even supposed by some 
that, saving the solitary woodsman or occa- 
sional cultivator, ithas never yet been trodden 
by human foot : whether its coverts and thickets 
harbour animals of the chase or wild beasts of 
prey, is also a question of curious speculation 
and conjecture. Can it be that the laws of 
William the Norman, as relating to the New 
Forest, are still in force in this and several 
similarly favoured sp::ts, which now stretch ina 
northerly direction from this locality towards 
Camden-town ? 

If this should prove to be the case, some 
effort should be made towards having them 
relaxed on behalf of all respectable persons, at 
least at certain times and seasons, as has been 
done at the Temple Gardens. Foorpap. 


} 
| 





THE ABATTOIR QUESTION. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting on February 6, Mr. Joshua 
Field, President, in the chair, the paper read 
was a “ Description of the Abatoirs of Paris,” 
by Mr. R. B. Grantham. It appeared from 
the account that, previous to the opening of 
the Paris abattoirs, in 1818, slaughter-houses 
existed in the crowded districts of the city; 
and that (as at present in London) the passage 
of the cattle through the streets, and the con- 
sequent nuisances, were found to be intoler- 
able. The five abattoirs were designed with 
great care; they were erected within the 
barriers, at an average distance of a mile and 
three quarters from the centre of the city. 

It appeared that the revenue (derived from 
tolls, charged upon all the meat killed, at per 
killogramme,) amounted, during one year, t» 
47,6081. 16s.; that the total expenses were 
4,958/, 12s.; leaving a profit to the city of 
Paris of 42,650/. 4s., or about 64 per cent. 
upon 680,000/., the original cost of all these 
establishments. ‘The paper argued that, if this 
revenue was obtained from the tolls, &c., for 
slaughtering meat for a population not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 souls, who did not consume 
anything like the amount of animal food that 
Englishmen habitually indulge in, how much 
greater would be the profit of such establish- 
ments for London, where there was a popu- 
lation nearly approaching 3,000,000 of souls ! 

In the discussion which ensued, and in 
which Mr. E. Chadwick, Professor Owen, 
Mr. Leslie, and others, took part, very inte- 
resting statistical facts were given in connection 
with the present state of the Smithfield market, 





| which, it was said, appeared to be upheld 

merely as a question of revenue to the city, 
| for which the public not only paid heavily, 
| but suffered severely, by common annoyance, 
| and by the deleterious effects on public health. 
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BIRMINGHAM BRASS-WORK. 


In connection with the projected exposition 
of manufactures at that place, the Birmingham 
Journal has commenced a series of articles on 
its importance, wherein the various manufac- 
tures of the town are reviewed. We take from 
one of them the following remarks on the 
brass-work :—The_ history 
brassfounding in Birmi has yet to be 
written, and we trast it will be done in brass 
on the stalls of the Exposition: in no town in 
England has the art been followed to greater 
advantage. as far as extensive produc- 
tion; how far successful as regards elegance 
and purity of design, we will not pretend to 
say—let the specimens sent for inspection 
show. At a period when the blind led the 
blind, much could not be expected ; the spirit 
of active improvement has not broken in upon 
the dull calm routine of every-day life. Con- 
tent to copy the common-place models of their 
predecessors, it is not to be wondered at there 
was for a very long period a reign of 
mediocrity, if not. something worse. 
came an impression that something must be 
done; what to do, and how to do it, ended in 
the adoption of a bastard style of ornament, a 
wretched compound of shell and'scroll. These, 
multiplied ad infinitum, clung like limpets to 
our bell-pulls, disfigured our curtain-pins, and 
perpetuated the sum of deformities. 
pression got abroad, somehow or other, that 


and progress of 


An im- | 


| 





Then | 





trust our exposition specimens will help to 


prove this in a satisfactory manner. It may | 


not be improper to remark, that these observa- 
tions have been made in consequence of the 
deteriorating influence which the production 
of brass goods from plates of sheet metal and 
by pressure, exert upon the progress of legiti- 
mate ornament. 
effectually precludes the possibility of the 
shelving or undercutting being introduced, 
which gives relief to the prominent parts, and 
is the foundation of all 
beauty. It must not, however, be supposed 
that we are retrograding ; far from it, there is 
a sensible improvement ; there seems to be a 
better understanding abroad as to what is 
right or wrong, and the ornamentation is more 
applicable to the purposes or use of the object 
so ornamented : this recognition is an advance, 
and indicates a step in the right direction. 





anantinn 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue Braintree Union guardians have re- 
solved, by a majority of one, “ that a compe- 
tent architect be employed to examine the 
union-house, and report to the board what can 
be done in the way of enlargement, and the 
expense thereof.’’ There are now three 
established churches and eleven dissenting in 
the parish of West Ham. Of the new church 











| for the district of Stratford Marsh, named 


‘ . e,¢ i 
the Grecian style was the only legitimate one ; | mn, tv 
exterior and interior, have been prepared, for 


then honeysuckle and acanthus leaf, wretched 


approximations to the beautiful creations of | 
Greek art, spread their unsightly shapes over all | Wards : o- 4, gt 
| ing in the Council Chamber, Salisbury, to 


things of brass, useful or ornamental. A rage 
for animalism then took the place of the other 
two styles; ourdoor-knockers were transformed 
into fearful-looking lions’ heads, which grinned 
horribly at us; our tables were supported on 
their paws, while solemn-looking sphinxes re- 


clined, watching over the mysteries of the | 


drawing-room. The inapplicability of these 
various styles of ornamentation for their dif- 


i 
j 
| 


} 


ferent purposes, was only equalled by the infe- | 


rior mechanism or tame execution of the 
articles adorned ;_ the substitution of the bell 
lever for the meagre looking cord, and the 
curtain band for the pin, was an era; it became 


necessary that a superior style of ornament | 
should be introduced, and give an impetus to | 


the trade generally. Minute and trifling as 
many of the details are which make up a 
cabinet brassfounder’s trade, there are none, 
saving those embracing the precious metals, in 
which greater taste may be shown, or more 
mechanical ingenuity applied. He who calls to 
mind the purchases made by the School of 


i 
} 


Christ Church, two lithographic views, an 


subscribers of one guinea and upwards to- 
wards the building fund. At a public meet- 





decide as to the erection of a new workhouse 
wing, at a cost of 5,000/., or alterations of the 
old, ata cost of 2,2001., it was stated by a 
member of council, who succeeded in post- 


| poning the decision for six months, that there 


was reason to believe the Government de- 


| signed “ to amalgamate seven or eight unions 


so far as regarded the juveniles, where they 
could be educated and brought up to indus- 
try.”-——Collumpton Church is to be reseated 
and repaired, one gallery removed, and another 
reduced in scale, with other alterations, all 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ashworth, of 
Exeter, architect. The restoration of Christ- 
church Priory Church is advancing. The 
rood screen is finished, and works are in pro- 
gress in the south aisle. The new church 
at Leverstock Green, near Hemel Hempstead, 
will be ready for consecration in a few months. 
——aA Gothic chapel is proposed to be erected 
in Heaton Norris, Stockport, from a design 








| by Mr. E. Walters, of Manchester, architect, 


Design from the Parisian Exposition, will re- | 


member the richly foliated ornaments which 
covered not a few of the bronze articles 
containing each a lesson in themselves. 
But these days of false economy have 
wrought foul wrong to the trade whose 
progress we are attempting to describe: the 
stamp has been exchanged for the casting 
box,—as a consequence, tinselly and gaudy or- 
nament has taken the place of the quiet and 
rich leafage, which looked so substantial and 
natural when finished. That this is not con- 
fined to our own country, is most true. Our 
market has been deluged with the multi- 
tudinous drapery adornments of “ Marsaux.” 
Compelled in self-defence to fight against such 
fearful odds, it is not to be wondered at that 
we have, to a certain extent, been obliged to 
follow, or compete—how unsuccessfully will 
best be shown by the mention of the disad- 
vantages we Jabour under: first, that in the 
knowledge of design we are yet much behind. 
(In France it is not the fault of the workman 
himself if he is not instructed in this depart- 
ment of his trade.) With us, until of late 
years, it was impossible to acquire this impor- 
tant branch of education. And_ secondly, 
most people are aware that the French me- 
chanic can subsist on @ pittance upon which 
our own countrymen would starve. We, 
however, are cf opinion that the evil already 
mentioned will soon work its own cure, and 
that a better and more substantial class of 
articles must speedily take place of the flimsy 
productions of the day; such are in truth the 
butterflies of a craft which the first touch of 
the winter of a severer taste, and the acknow- 
ledgment that all is not really substantial 
which seems so, will speedily dissipate: we 





and under the name of Wycliffe Chapel. The 
cost will be about 2,200/., and the dimension 
65 feet in length by 40 feet in width. 
All the larger rooms of the new Athenzeum 
at Shefiield are nearly completed, and the open- 
ing of the new institution has been announced. 

The dock works at Grimsby are in rapid 
progress, and it is reported that H.R.H. Prince 
Albert intends visiting them on 11th April, to 
lay the chief stone. A Yorkshire genius, 
an innkeeper at Sowerby, according to a Leeds 











contemporary, has invented a steam machine | 


to blow the bellows of Sowerby Church organ, 
to ring the church bells, and to keep the 
sitters ‘ warm without’ while inwardly occu- 
pied with those more spiritual comforts, which 
themselves, too, have already been proposed 
to be administered wholesale by the electro- 
telegraphic machinery. At Uplentham Hall, 
the Karl of Zetland’s seat in Yorkshire, 900 
feet of glass pipes have been laid down. 








The Darlington Gas Company, with a view to | 
supplying the town with water, have had the | 


Tees water analyzed, and find it to be remark- 
ably pure. Upwards of one-half of the 
2,000/. to be realized for the commencement 
of the new Congregational Church at Scar- 
borough has been subscribed. Captain 








Washington, of the harbour and railway de- | 


partment of the Admiralty, has been at North 


Shields investigating the merits of a proposal | 


to erect new quays, wharfs, and landings there. 
——At the lead mines near Alston, and else- 
where, the miners are paid 10s. a-week as ‘ sub- 
sistence money,’ and the balance (if any) of the 
sum for which they may have worked, as‘ pay,’ 
at the year’s end,—a sum which, it is said, 


occasionally amounts to 100/. for one man. | 
” * * xi 
At a late reckoning at Nenthead, the ‘ pay’ | 


The process of stamping | 


ect and true artistic | 





| exceeded, by 1,000/., the amount divided in 
any year within the last quarter of a century. 
The carpenters at Messrs. Ritson and 
Co.’s yard, at Maryport, are standing out, 
it is said: 18s. a-week have been offered, 
| with a prospect of constant employment for a 
_ lengthened period. Tenders for the Work- 
ington Lock-up having been lodged, Messrs. 
Thomas Bromley and William Brown, builders, 
both of Workington, have been declared the 
contractors.———The ancient stone bridge at 
Inverness has been destroyed by an overflow 
of water from Lochness. The west side of the 
town has been much flooded. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

One of the new order of light branch-traffic 
steam-carriages was tried on the Eastern 
Counties, and worked satisfactorily till it 
‘broke down’ at express speed ‘from an over- 
straining,’ as was said, ‘ of the delicate 
machinery.’ An American paper mentions 
a new casualty in railway travelling. One 
night, the water in the engine of the afternoon 
train from Lawrence to Salem was frozen in 
Middleton Woods; and the passengers, about 
fourteen in number, were obliged to occupy the 
cars all night. The gates on the Grimsby 
line, facing the Midland station, are now 
opened and shut by machinery——A float for 
trains in crossing the Forth, similar, we pre- 
sume, to that for crossing the Tay, so amusingly 
described by Punch, was lately launched at 
Glasgow into the Clyde. It is 170 feet in 
length, 34 feet in width between the paddles, 
and 10 feet in depth; and from the limited 
breadth of the river, it was launched broadside, 
falling safely 24 feet into the water. An 
engine of 56-inch cylinder and 3 feet 6 inches 
stroke, with a chimney, has been shipped at 
each paddle. The whole float is of iron, ribbed 
with 4-inch plates on the bottom.—By a mail- 
train accident on the Caledonian line, near 
Carlisle, five passengers (all labourers) have 
been killed. A second-class carriage, of im- 
proper gauge, belonging to the North- 
Western, is blamed. Another casuality, but 
happily without loss of life, has occurred on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow, by the breaking, 
it is said, of a driving-wheel tire only eight days 
in use. Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, has been advocating, by implica- 
tion, the necessity of realizing our Austrian 
idea of rendering railway authorities respon- 
sible to a jury, in cases of neglect in the 
adoption of the best possible means of pre- 
venting accidents. In allusion to some expe- 
riments before the Privy Council on the 
strength of axles, in which the superiority of 
Hardy’s patent axle was alleged to have been 
satisfactorily exhibited, his lordship said,— 
Some hundred weight was placed on the 
axle, and a shock of the most startling 
magnitude was given to the carriage. That 
patent axle was bent into a completely circular 
shape, without a single fracture being visible 
in it. Indeed, it was as good an axle, in point 
| of solidity, after the accident as before it. Out 

of fifty other common axles which were sub- 
| mitted to the same shock, only two were able 
| to stand it. He complained that the directors 
of railways did not substitute these patent 
axles, which were 30 per cent. cheaper than the 
common axles, for those axles, until they were 
either broken up or worn out. He took this 
opportunity of letting this fact be known to 
the Directors; for, if death should ensue here- 
| after from the breaking of an axle, he knew 
| well what the verdict of a jury would be. 
A railway ring, it is said, has just been carried 
' completely round that whirling circle of 
| magical revolutions, Paris. The communi- 
cation by rail is now either complete, or will 

soon be, vid Calais, right through the heart of 
| Europe, including Paris, Brussels, Cologne, 

Antwerp, the Rhine, Berlin, Warsaw, Leipsic, 
| Vienna, Switzerland, and Venice. Arrange- 
ments are already in progress for a grand 
| continuous tour, or route, through most of the 
| places here named. Paris itself will thus be 
approximated to London by a time distance 
of only eleven hours, or a run actually shorter 
than that to either of its own provincial 
| capitals, Edinburgh or Dublin. 





























Rovat Acapemy.—Mr. Richard Westma- 
cott has been elected a Royai Academician. 
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informed by reading what has been written by | 
the most accredited writers on the subject. On 

the other hand artists may be imagined to 

possess the most competent knowledge, but 

they are disposed to narrow their views to the 

single class of artistic works they have adopted 

for their own practice; and it is much to be 

regretted, however painfully true, that a 

number of our living painters are dis- | 
qualified by the absence of sufficient general | 
education to undertake the task. There are, 
nevertheless, great exceptions, but unfor- 
tunately they are much too chary of their 
labour for the public to profit by their instruc- | 
tion. ‘The writings of Barry and Haydon are | 
sound in principle, although imbued with more 
than a tinge of acerbity ; nor can any maxims, 
more perfectly just and gracefully enunciated, 
exist, than are found in the writings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

The difficulty of combining literary attain- 
ments with the routine of the atelier, and the 
theoretic attainments of anatomy, perspective, 
and other sciences, ought to damp the ardour 
of the ordinary critics pon pictorial art. In 
rendering an account of the present exhibition, | 
we propose therefore to advance rather a résumé 
of its contents, and invite amateurs to investigate 
narrowly for themselves the exhibited works, 
upon the principles of composition, drawing, 
expression, colour, light and shade, with 
aerial and linear perspective. These qualities 
once achieved, the eye may then seek its plea- 
sure in the choice of subject. 





The catalogue contains 518 numbers, 504 
of which are attached to pictures, and fourteen 
to sculpture. As the elder sister, the sculptors’ 
performances claim the precedence of notice 
over painting. The most consequential work 
is the life-size recumbent group in marble of 
“Ino and the infant Bacchus,” by J. H. Foley, 
executed for the Earl of Ellesmere, in whose 
mansion it will form a becoming ornament. 
A marble statue of a satyr, and a bust personi- 
fying innocence, by W. Calder Marshall, 
A.R.A., as well as a small marble figure of 
Musidora, by T. Earle, comprise the amount 
of noticeable works. 

In painting, only one of the royal acade- 
micians (W. Lee) exhibits, and only five of the 
associates are in the same category. 

The historical, or figure subjects, are not in 
great strength. The Chevalier Bezzuoli, Pre- 
sident of the Florentine Academy, displays a 
picture taken from the life of Giotto, of con- 
siderable merit : the figures are well drawn, and 
the folds of the draperies broad and well cast. 
Still, if it is to be taken as a specimen of the 
condition of historical art in modern Italy, it 
will not rank very high; it possesses a good 
deal of the ancient Italian technicalities, but 
depicts the defunct body, from which the soul 
has departed. R.T. Bott (to us a new name), 
has a composition of many figures, illustrating 
Victor Hugo’s tale of the death of the banished 
lord. A good deal of clever arrangement of the 
subject on the surface is manifested, and some 
well-disposed lines. One of the most important 
of figure compositions, being a groupof nymphs 
and infants, with the inviting title of “ Dolce far 
niente,” conceals the painter’s name under the 
initials of G. F. W., to which a very profes- 
sional address is appended in the catalogue. 
The picture is worth examining for many good 
qualities. A small picture of a sitting figure, 
nude, called “A Naiad,” by W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., placed on the screen of the secretary’s 
desk, is an elegant personation of the female 
figure, painted in rich tones, with admirable 
chiaro-scuro. It may be called a gem. 

In the lower department of figure pictures, 
either conversational or amatory, there are 
many of considerable merit, nor is there a 
small affluence of the domestic pathetic, in- 
tended to excite the sighs and sympathies of 
the fair sex. In pictures that may be termed 
dramatic, stands first, a work of high imagina- 
tive power by F. Danby, A.R.A., representing 
a mountain chieftain’s funeral in the olden 
times. This picture has rarely been equalled 
for a mysterious depth of tone; the faint 
moonlight that beams o’er the towering moun- 
tains is treated with all the mastery of art; the 
entire scene is conceived with great grandeur 
of chiaro-scuro, and developed with trne 
poetic feeling. Probably it will not please the 
multitude, because, as they will say, “ it is so 
dark.” On the opposite wall is placed one of | 
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John Martin’s inspirations of biblical mitacles ; 
although a veteran in fame, he appears in all 
the vigour and freshnéss of his earliest powers. 
It is a representation of Joshua commanding | 
the sun to stand still. There is an awful | 
sublimity in the lighting up of the distant | 
mountains, and the vast architectural edifice 
crested on the rock is pregnant with noble 
ideas, which will delight the student in this | 
art. The sky is a problem not readily solved 
by an ordinary observer of the phenomena of 
nature. It will make an almirable engraving. 

Among the interiors or exteriors of build- 
ings more particularly interesting to this 
journal, is a picture upwards of 13 feet long | 


| 


| by 44 feet high, representing the interior of | 


the picture gallery at Stafford-house, St. | 
James’s, painted by J.D. Wingfield. This 
apartment, the most gorgeous of any in the | 
palatial abodes of the metropolis, is here 
made public to the hundreds who have 
sighed in vain to see the original. The por- 
tion represented is that where, encased in 
the walls, are the two wondrous Murillos. The 
mural decorations, with the massive chande- 
liers and candelabra, are painted in their 
minutest details. The enrichments of the 
fireplace in the centre have such a fac-simile of 
relief in the mouldings and ornaments, that 
we felt a desire to ascertain by the finger if 
they did not really project; but were de- 
terred by reflecting that we should descend to 
the level of the birds which pecked at the 
imitative cherries of the ancient Greek 
painter. 


Landscape is the branch of art in which 
the school of England wields the sceptre of 
supremacy over all the European schools, and 
in the present exhibition is the dominant fea- 
ture. “The Deserted,” by C. Branwhite, 
takes a first place in the ideal. ‘The scene isa 
continuous lake, environed by forest scenery 
terminated only by the horizon, and seen from 
the ruins of a terrace: the sun is sinking 
below the horizontal line, and steeps in its 
evening gilding every part of the solitary glen. 
The picture depends on a single thought,—a 
very felicitous one, rendered magnificent by 
the scale of colour, although bordering on Ger- 
manism in scale. The opposite excess of purely 
natural transcript is contributed by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A., called “ Strawberry Gatherers 
in Norbury Woods.” The Professor of Botany 
in the Government School of Design has justi- 
fied his appointment by the elaborate study of 
wild plants and perfection of foliage. The pic- 
ture is of the highest order in its class; and a 
significant warning to the noviciate, that 
the road to’success is the unflinching study 
of natural objects, and that in landseape 
painting it is the foreground which marks 
the degree of excellence in rural scenes. 
Thomas Danby has two views in Wales. This 
painter carne out with remarkable strength last 
year; but his present pictures do not quite 
equal the past. There is an unnatural black- 
ness and want of atmosphere in the group of 
trees that intervenes between the stream and 
the distance of his principal work. The 
brother, James Danby, has a view of Scar- 
borough, well lighted and very transparent, 
C. Marshall has a lake scene with mountains 
called “ Lynn Crafnant, Caernarvonshire,” 
which no one can mistake to have been painted 
on the spot, so fully is it invested with the 
natural charms of sunny light and atmosphere. 


There are many other excellent landscapes 
worthy of examination. The most pretentious 
are two by F. R. Le>, R.A., with groups of 
cattle, by S. Cooper, A.R.A. Enough has 
been already written on these talented artists 
to render remark superfluous. In animal 
subjects, R. Ansdell worthily supplies the 
absence of E. Landseer. He has three pictures, 
all admirable. The department of still life is 
supremely maintained by G. Lance, in five 
pictures. There is a good sprinkling of marine 
subjects and coast scenes, none betraying 
novelty, or wandering beyond the ordinary 
routine, although they are generally pleasing. 

“ On the Gulf of Spezzia,” by G. E. Hering; 
“ A Scene in Epping Forest,” by W. Linton; | 
% Prayer before the Mid-day Alms,” by Ai 4 
Hayter, jun.; “The Harvest Field,” by H. | 
Jutsum,; “ The Murder of Thomas a Becket,” 
by J. Gilbert; “ Burns and Capt. Grose,” by 
R. S. Lauder; * The Trial of Laud,” by Alex. 





Johnston, all deserve notice. 


' 





LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS POPULARIZED’ 


LonDon increases so rapidly in extent that 
every inch of open and available space within its 
present boundary should be carefully preserved, 
and improved for the healthful exercise and re- 
creation of its inhabitants. Among places espe- 
cially adapted to this purpose, the enclosed 
areas of the numerous public squares demand 
particular notice, It not unfrequently occurs 
that those who live in the surrounding houses 
are far too’ exclusive and aristocratic, or too 
much occupied to expose themselves to the 
observation of their neighbours by adopting 
them as places of promenade, while at the same 
time numbers of residents in the immediate 
vicinity, of equal respectability, are strictly pre- 
cluded the privilege. At the West-end of the 
town, where the parks afford so much facility 
of air and exercise, this is, perhaps, of no great 
moment. There are, however, other localities 
where it is a matter of considerable importance. 
To those who are unacquainted with the topo- 
graphy of the metropolis east of Tottenham- 
court-road, it may be a subject of curious in- 
formation to learn that there is such a region 
as Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; that the houses which 
surround it form one of the noblest quadrangles 
in Europe, the site of which, if appropriated 
to public buildings, would afford a better 
opportunity for architectural display than ever 
did the Forum of old Rome. 

Within this imposing quadrangle, and en- 
closed in its entire circuit by a strong iron 
fence, there appears a well-wooded and fertile 
area, of great, if not unknown, extent. ‘The 
few who are chartered to enter its umbrageous 
paths seem never to avail themselves of the 
advantage; and it is even supposed by some 
that, saving the solitary woodsman or occa- 
sional cultivator, it has never yet been trodden 
by human foot : whether its coverts and thickets 
harbour animals of the chase or wild beasts of 
prey, is also a question of curious speculation 
and conjecture. Can it be that the laws of 
William the Norman, as relating to the New 
Forest, are still in force in this and several 
similarly favoured spots, which now stretch ina 
northerly direction from this locality towards 
Camden-town ? 

If this should prove to be the case, some 
effort should be made towards having them 
relaxed on behalf of all respectable persons, at 
least at certain times and seasons, as has been 
done at the Temple Gardens. Foorpap. 





THE ABATTOIR QUESTION. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting on February 6, Mr. Joshua 
Field, President, in the chair, the paper read 
was a “ Description of the Abatoirs of Paris,” 
by Mr. R. B. Grantham. It appeared from 
the account that, previous to the opening of 
the Paris abattoirs, in 1818, slaughter-hoases 
existed in the crowded districts of the city; 
and that (as at present in London) the passage 
of the cattle through the streets, and the con- 
sequent nuisances, were found to be intoler- 
able. ‘The five abattoirs were designed with 
great care; they were erected within the 
barriers, at an average distance of a mile and 
three quarters from the centre of the city. 

It appeared that the revenue (derived from 
tolls, charged upon all the meat killed, at per 
killogramme,) amounted, during one year, tv 
47,6081. 16s.; that the total expenses were 
4,958/, 12s.; leaving a profit to the city of 
Paris of 42,650. 4s., or about 63 per cent. 
upon 680,900/., the original cost of all these 
establishments. ‘he paper argued that, if this 
revenue was obtained from the tolls, &c., for 
slaughtering meat for a population not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 souls, who did not consume 
anything like the amount of animal food that 
Englishmen habitually indulge in, how much 
greater would be the profit of such establish- 
ments for London, where there was a popu- 
lation nearly approaching 3,000,000 of souls ! 

In the discussion which ensued, and in 
which Mr. E. Chadwick, Professor Owen, 
Mr. Leslie, and others, took part, very inte- 
resting statistical facts were given in connection 
with the present state of the Smithfield market, 
which, it was said, appeared to be upheld 


| merely as a question of revenue to the city, 


for which the public not only paid heavily, 


| but suffered severely, by common annoyance, 
and by the deleterious effects on public health. 
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BIRMINGHAM BRASS-WORK. 


In connection with the projected exposition 
of manufactures at that place, the Birmingham 
Journal has commenced a series of articles on 
its importance, wherein the various manufac- 
tures of the town are reviewed. We take from 
one of them the following remarks on the 
brass-work :—The history and progress of 
brassfounding in Birming has yet to be 
written, and we trast it will be done in brass 
on the stalls of the Exposition: in mo town in 
England has the art been followed to greater 
advantage. as far as regards extensive produc- 
tion; how far successful as regards elegance 
and purity of design, we will not pretend to 
say—let the specimens sent for inspection 
show. At a period when the blind led the 
blind, much could not be expected ; the spirit 
of active improvement has not broken in upon 
the dull calm routine of every-day life. Con- 
tent to copy the common-place models of their 
predecessors, it is not to be wondered at there 


was for a very long period a reign of | 
Then | 


mediocrity, if not. something worse. 
came an impression that something must be 


done; what to do, and how to do it, ended in 


the adoption of a bastard style of ornament, a | 


wretched compound of shell and'scroll. These, 
multiplied ad infinitum, clung like limpets to 


our bell-pulls, disfigured our curtain-pins, and | 
An im- | 
pression got abroad, somehow or other, that | 


perpetuated the sum of deformities. 


the Grecian style was the only legitimate one ; 


then honeysuckle and acanthus leaf, wretched | 


approximations to the beautiful creations of 
Greek art, spread their unsightly shapes over all 
things of brass, useful or ornamental. A rage 


for animalism then took the place of the other | 


two styles; ourdoor-knockers were transformed 
into fearful-looking lions’ heads, which grinned 
horribly at us; our tables were supported on 


their paws, while solemn-looking sphinxes re- | 
clined, watching over the mysteries of the | 
The inapplicability of these | 
various styles of ornamentation for their dif- | 


drawing-room. 


ferent purposes, was only equalled by the infe- 


rior mechanism or tame execution of the | 
articles adorned ;_ the substitution of the bell | 


lever for the meagre looking cord, and the | 


curtain band for the pin, was an era; it became 


necessary that a superior style of ornament | 


should be introduced, and give an impetus to 
the trade generally. Minute and trifling as 
many of the details are which make up a 
cabinet brassfounder’s trade, there are none, 
saving those embracing the precious metals, in 
which greater taste may be shown, or more 
mechanical ingenuity applied. He who calls to 
mind the purchases made by the School of 
Design from the Parisian Exposition, will re- 
member the richly foliated ornaments which 
covered not a few of the bronze articles 
containing each 
But these days of false economy have 
wrought foul wrong to the trade whose 
progress we are attempting to describe: the 
stamp has been exchanged for the casting 
box,—as a consequence, timselly and gaudy or- 
nament has taken the place of the quiet and 
rich leafage, which looked so substantial and 
natural when finished. That this is not con- 
fined to our own country, is most true. Our 
market has been deluged with the multi- 
tudinous drapery adornments of “ Marsaux.” 
Compelled in self-defence to fight against such 
fearful odds, it is not to be wondered at that 
we have, to a certain extent, been obliged to 
follow, or compete—how unsuccessfully will 
best be shown by the mention of the disad- 
vantages we labour under: first, that in the 
knowledge of design we are yet much behind. 
(In France it is not the fault of the workman 
himself if he is not instructed in this depart- 
ment of his trade.) With us, until of late 
years, it was impossible to acquire this impor- 
tant branch of education. And_ secondly, 
most people are aware that the French me- 
chanie can subsist on @ pittance upon which 
our own countrymen would starve. We, 
however, are of opinion that the evil already 
mentioned will soon work its own cure, and 
that a better and more substantial class of 
articles must speedily take place of the flimsy 
productions of the day; such are in truth the 
butterflies of a craft which the first touch of 
the winter of a severer taste, and the acknow- 
ledgment that all is not really substantial 
which seems so, will speedily dissipate: we 


a lesson in themselves. | 
| at Sheffield are nearly completed, and the open- 





prove this in a satisfactory manner. It may 
not be improper to remark, that these observa- 
tions have been made in consequence of the 
deteriorating influence which the production 
of brass goods from plates of sheet metal and 
by pressure, exert upon the progress of legiti- 
mate ornament. The process of stamping 
effectually precludes the possibility of the 
shelving or undercutting being introduced, 
which gives relief to the prominent parts, and 
is the foundation of all effect and true artistic 
beauty. It must not, however, be supposed 
that we are retrograding ; far from it, there is 
a sensible improvement ; there seems to be a 
better understanding abroad as to what is 
right or wrong, and the ornamentation is more 
applicable to the purposes or use of the object 
so ornamented : this recognition is an advance, 
and indicates a step in the right direction. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tue Braintree Union guardians have re- 
| solved, by a majority of one, “ that a compe- 
tent architect be employed to examine the 
union-house, and report to the board what can 
| be done in the way of enlargement, and the 
expense thereof.” There are now three 
established churches and eleven dissenting in 
the parish of West Ham, Of the new church 
| for the district of Stratford Marsh, named 
| Christ Church, two lithographic views, an 
exterior and interior, have been prepared, for 
| subscribers of one guinea and upwards to- 
wards the building fund. At a public meet- 
ing in the Council Chamber, Salisbury, to 
decide as to the erection of a new workhouse 
wing, at a cost of 5,000/., or alterations of the 
old, at a cost of 2,2001., it was stated by a 
member of council, who succeeded in post- 
poning the decision for six months, that there 
was reason to believe the Government de- 
signed “ to amalgamate seven or eight unions 
so far as regarded the juveniles, where they 
_ could be educated and brought up to indus- 
try.”’———Collumpton Church is to be reseated 
and repaired, one gallery removed, and another 
reduced in scale, with other alterations, all 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ashworth, of 
Exeter, architect. The restoration of Christ- 
church Priory Church is advancing. The 
rood screen is finished, and works are in pro- 
gress in the south aisle. The new church 
at Leverstock Green, near Hemel Hempstead, 
will be ready for consecration in a few months. 
A Gothic chapel is proposed to be erected 
in Heaton Norris, Stockport, from a design 
by Mr. E. Walters, of Manchester, architect, 
and under the name of Wycliffe Chapel. The 
cost will be about 2,200/., and the dimension 
65 feet in length by 40 feet in width. 
All the larger rooms of the new Atheneum 























ing of the new institution has been announced. 

The dock works at Grimsby are in rapid 
progress, and it is reported that H.R.H. Prince 
Albert intends visiting them on 11th April, to 
lay the chief stone. A Yorkshire genius, 
an innkeeper at Sowerby, according to a Leeds 
contemporary, has invented a steam machine 
to blow the bellows of Sowerby Church organ, 
to ring the church bells, and to keep the 
sitters ‘ warm without’ while inwardly occu- 
pied with those more spiritual comforts, which 
themselves, too, have already been proposed 
to be administered wholesale by the electro- 
telegray:hic machinery. At Uplentham Hall, 
the Earl of Zetland’s seat in Yorkshire, 900 
feet of glass pipes have been laid down. 

















trust our exposition specimens will help to | exceeded, by 1,0002., the amount divided in 


| any year within the last quarter of a century. 
The carpenters at Messrs. Ritson and 

Co.’s yard, at Maryport, are stamding out, 

it is said: 18s. a-week have been offered, 
| with a prospect of constant employment for a 
| lengthened period. Tenders for the Work- 
| ington Lock-up having been lodged, Messrs. 
| Thomas Bromley and William Brown, builders, 
| both of Workington, have been declared the 
| contractors.———The ancient stone bridge at 
| Inverness has been destroyed by an overflow 
| of water from Lochness. The west side of the 
| town has been much flooded. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

One of the new order of light branch-traffic 
steam-carriages was tried on the Eastern 
Counties, and worked satisfactorily till it 
‘broke down’ at express speed ‘from an over- 
straining,’ as was said, ‘ of the delicate 
machinery.’ An American paper mentions 
a new casualty in railway travelling. One 
night, the water in the engine of the afternoon 
train from Lawrence to Salem was frozen in 
Middleton Woods; and the passengers, about 
fourteen in number, were obliged to occupy the 
cars all night. The gates on the Grimsby 
line, facing the Midland station, are now 
opened and shut by machinery.——A float for 
trains in crossing the Forth, similar, we pre- 
sume, to that for crossing the Tay, so amusingly 
described by Punch, was lately launched at 
Glasgow into the Clyde. It is 170 feet in 
length, 34 feet in width between the paddles, 
and 10 feet in depth; and from the limited 
breadth of the river, it was launched broadside, 
falling safely 24 feet into the water. An 
engine of 56-inch cylinder and 3 feet 6 inches 
stroke, with a chimney, has been shipped at 
each paddle. The whole float is of iron, ribbed 
with 4-inch plates on the bottom.—By a mail- 
train accident on the Caledonian line, near 
Carlisle, five passengers (all labourers) have 
been killed. A second-class carriage, of im- 
proper gauge, belonging to the North- 























Western, is blamed. Another casuality, but 
happily without loss of life, has occurred on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow, hy the breaking, 
it is said, of a driving-wheel tire only eight days 
in use. Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, has been advocating, by implica- 
tion, the necessity of realizing our Austrian 
idea of rendering railway authorities respon- 
sible to a jury, in cases of neglect in the 
adoption of the best possible means of pre- 
venting accidents. In allusion to some expe- 
riments before the Privy Council on the 
strength of axles, in which the superiority of 
Hardy’s patent axle was alleged to have been 
satisfactorily exhibited, his lordship said,— 
Some hundred weight was placed on the 
axle, and a shock of the most startling 
magnitude was given to the carriage. That 
patent axle was bent into a completely circular 
shape, without a single fracture being visible 
in it. Indeed, it was as good an axle, in point 
of solidity, after the accident as before it. Out 
of fifty other common axles which were sub- 





| mitted to the same shock, only two were able 


| well what the verdict of a jary would be. 


The Darlington Gas Company, with a view to | A railway ring, it is said, has just been carried 


supplying the town with water, have had the | 


Tees water —- and find it to be remark- 


ably pure-——Upwards of one-half of the 


2,0001. to be realized for the commencement 





borough has been subscribed. 
partment of the Admiralty, has been at North 
Shields investigating the merits of a proposal 
to erect new quays, wharfs, and landings there. 
At the lead mines near Alston, and else- 
where, the miners are paid 10s. a-week as ‘ sub- 
sistence money,’ and the balance ‘if any) of the 





at the year’s end,—a sum which, it is said, 


occasionally amounts to 1001. for one man. | 





| magical revolutions, Paris. 


to stand it. He complained that the directors 
of railways did not substitute these patent 
axles, which were 30 per cent. cheaper than the 
common axles, for those axles, until they were 
either broken up or worn out. He took this 
opportunity of letting this fact be known to 
the Directors; for, if death should ensue here- 
after from the breaking of an axle, he knew 





completely round that whirling circle of 
The communi- 





| cation by rail is now either complete, or will 


soon be, vid Calais, right through the heart of 


, . 2 iE », including Paris, Brussels, Cologne, 
of the new Congregational Church at Scar- | Europe, 8 , 7 8 
race Captain | Vienna, Switzerland, and Venice. 
Washington, of the harbour and railway de- | 


Antwerp, the Rhine, Berlin, Warsaw, Leipsic, 
Arrange- 
ments are already in progress for a grand 
continuous tour, or route, through most of the 
places here named. Paris itself will thas be 
approximated to London by a time distance 
of only eleven hours, or a run actually shorter 


‘than that to either of its own provincial 


i 


At a late reckoning at Nenthead, the ‘ pay’ | 


| capitals, Edinburgh or Dublin. 
sum for which they may have worked, as‘ pay,’ | I ’ 8 





Roya Acapemy.—Mr. Richard Westma- 
cott has been elected a Royai Academician. 
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THE LIME-STREET STATION OF THE 
a ee RAILWAY, LIVER- 


Pte: ror wpe cutien, to which we have 
a riefly alluded, was originally built 
by Mr. Cunningham, of nant | The 
facade, however, towards Lime-street, was 
erected from a design by Mr. Forster, the 
architect to the corporation, who received from 
the Company the necessary funds for that 
purpose. The station having become much 
too small for the greatly-increased traffic of the 
line, it was determined by the Directors, in 
1846, to remodel and re-arrange it. To this 
| end, the tunnel front has been cut back, and a 
| very large area obtained by purchasing houses 
| and premises to a great extent in Hotham- 
street, Gloucester-street, and Sydney-street. 
Hotham-street is now crossed by a bridge, 
which allows the continuance of the platforms 
under that bridge up to the face of the tunnel, 
/and by this means platforms, 500 feet in 
| length, have been obtaimed. 

| ‘This bridge is a level beam bridge, of cast- 
| iron, carried on Tuscan columns of very good 
| proportion. It was designed and executed by 
| Mr. Edward Wood, the resident engineer. 
The general arrangements of the stations 
| are from the designs of Mr. J. Locke, M.P., 
| the engineer-in-chief of the railway. ‘The de- 
sign of the offices, of which we engrave the 
| elevation and plan, was entrusted to the care 
of Mr. W. Tite, F.R.S., architect, of London. 

The principal entrance is from the street 
called Lord Nelson-street; and the offices 
are all arranged lengthways on the plat- 
form. The one-pair floor is appropriated to 
the accommodation of the Board, the secre- 
tary, treasurer, &c., and the second, or upper 
floor to the ticket department. 

The contractor is Mr. John Jay, of London- 
wall; the amount of the contract about 30,0002. 

The material used is principally brick; the 
colonnade and dressings being the mill-stone 
grit quarried at Darley-dale, in Derbyshire, 
the same stone as is used at St. George’s Hall. 
The plinths of the columns and of the build- 
ings generally are Devonshire granite. 

From the difficulty of erecting the new 
buildings without interfering with the large 
and active business carried on, it has been 
necessary to proceed very slowly with the work 
and to build it in two detached portions. 

The part constructed now consists of a 
centre and the left wing, and to adapt this for 
temporary purposes the refreshment rooms are 
‘for the nonce” used for the booking offices 
of the Northern trade. In the basement, are 
extensive offices, kitchens, third-class refresh- 
ment rooms, guards’ and porters’ rooms,andthe 
other various requirements of a railway station. 

The great shed is, at present, temporary. 
Mr. Turner, of Dublin, has contracted for an 
iron roof, in one elliptical span, the conjugate 
diameter being 150 feet. The first experiments 
on the principals of roof, made in Dublin in 
the autumn of last year, were unsatisfactory, 
the ribs having given way. He is now, how- 
| ever, as we understand, making another at- 
| tempt with ribs of a different form. 


| 











References to Plan. 


|} <A Great shed. 

B Departure platforms. 

C Booking-office for Manchester, Bolton, and 
Preston. 

D Booking-office for London and Birmingham. 

E Refreshment-room. 

F Ladies’ first-class waiting-room. 

G Ladies’ waiting-room. 

H Ladies’ second-class waiting-room. 

I Entrance gateway. 

K Superintendent’s rooms. 

L Bullion-office. 

M Left cloaks, umbrellas, &c. 

N Porters’ -room. 

O Lamps. 

P Counters, 

Q Wash. 

| KR Water-closets. 

S Urinals. 





ConpDITION OF THE British Museum. 
—Part of the evidence taken by the commis- 
sioners, appointed to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and management of the British Museum, 
is about to be laid before the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The commissioners seem to be moving 
very slowly: another commission must be ap- 
| pointed presently toinquire into their condition. 
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' never contemplated by the Norman architect. 
It is framed of timber, and seems to be covered 
by shingles, which, from the peculiar way in 
which they are split (along the veins of the 
wood), are found to be much better adapted to 
resist the weather than ordinary-sawn planks. 
It may be of the same date, or earlier than the 
Court-house already mentioned. The Norman 
work finishes with the characteristic zig-zag 
| ornament along the parapet, and the entire 
edifice, as it looked in the year 1200, must have 
been a very fine specimen of its class. 
In the thirteenth century the Fownhope 
estates passed by marriage from the Berkeleys 
to the Chandos family, in the reign of Henry 
' the Third, and the event would almost seem to 
| be commemorated by the very liberal addition 

to the fabric, of the present nave. That it was 

constructed in this century we conclude from 

the graceful early English entrance on the 
| north side, whose slender banded pillars form 
| a striking contrast to the massiveness of such 
| parts of the structure as are of more remote 
i date. 


GRAVESTONE AT ISLAY. 








A J} ~— ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, CONGLETON. 
Tuts church was consecrated last week. 
_.| We take the following particulars from the 
| Chester Courant. The church, which consists 
| of a nave,Misles, and chancel, is built of stone 
appear j ; F | from the quarries of Congleton Edge. The 
GRAVESTONE AT ISLAY. churches they rebuilt or altered, for doorways | pillars and arches, internally, are formed of the 
™ , such as this in the Anglo-Norman style still | white stone from the quarries of Ollington, 
rue accompanying sketch is taken from a exist in many churches, the other portions 1! caer Uittountin, “Sie teas of ts Chesch eat 
simple slab in the old burying ground in the | which were erected at a much later period. The | chancel are high pitched, and are covered with 
Island of Islay, Argyleshire. There is no! reason for this may have proceeded from a green Westmoreland slate. ‘The chancel has 
Inscription, or any characters upon the stone, laudable wish to retain some visible remem- la triple lancet window at the eastern end, and 
and the device itself is very radely sculptured. | brance of the piety of the founder, by whom | single lancets at the side. On the north side 
It is a curious arrangement of four hearts, | the original work was designed. Some im- | of the nave there isa porch. The nave and 
four rings (query, wedding ?), a cross, and two paired bases and capitals of Norman pillars, of | aisles are 77 feet long by 50 wide ; the chancel 
circles, all blended one in the other, without | a size corresponding with the doorway, were, 30 feet long by 17 wide. Mr. Samuel Faram, 
nfusi rt a ity ; © , , he » i % . ° ‘ 
confusion. upon the authority of an antiquary who has | of Odd Rode, was the principal contractor, 
long resided near the locality, to be seen some _and Mr. Edward Massey, of Lawton, executed 
: , ’ ie oe rears since, as well as some fragments of very | the wood work. There is a bell gable at the 
FOWNHOPE CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE. early Norman work under the singing-gallery. western end of the nave. Internally, the roof 








HEREFORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. The two capitals are now preserved and used | of the nave is open, shewing the timbers which 

Fa as flower-pots at the Vicarage-house door. support it. At the east end of the chancel is 

\r a recent soirée given by this society, Dr. An investigation of this unpretending fabric | 4 stained-glass window, by Mr. Wailes, of 
Strong, of Ross, read a paper on Fownhope will reveal no less than five styles of architec- | Neweastle. The working people of ft. James's 
Church, In the course of it the writer said,— ture, marking as many equivalent epochs in | district first commenced a subscription for this 


Many hundred years has this temple mouldered | our history, and lighting up in an unexpected | window, and what they were not able to raise 
and decayed in neglect and contempt, but the manner, and from an unpromising quarter, | wos bountifully made up by a committee of 
day has at length dawned when the taste and some of the proceedings of the so-called dark | jadies in Congleton and ths meiahhourknod. te 
intelligence, the munificence and the skill, the ages. The Norman and semi-Norman styles | whose exertions the church owes many of its 
piety or the pride, that presided over its erec- are very decided; the succeeding styles, viz., many costly decorations. ‘The window contains 
tion and added roof to roof for its rural wor- | the early English, the Decorated, and the Per- | ten ‘scenes from our Saviour’s life. Within 
shippers, shall be again understood and appre- | pendicular, no less so, though not so highly | the chancel is a spacious pavement of encaustic 
ciated, and even emulated. The size of the prized by the antiquary. | tiles, a considerable portion of which are the 
fabric is sufficiently considerable to arrest at-| | The style then of the impost-stone, or | gif of Mr. Minton. The pulpit is of carved 
tention, being no less than ) teet long in| tympanum, ieads to the conciusion that 10 | oak ¢ an ancie e, as ased at 
the clear, and how a pile so large and so irre- i part of the door-way to a small Norman | a pacha hageellg Pat A recagees Aes 
gular came to be erected we have no written chapel of the size of those at Kilpeck or Shob- | jadies’ committee. In shape 6 tao hewenolt. 
record, but there are stones about the edifice don, which stood upon the site of the present | The panels are all finely ¢arved. ‘T'wo ecratnh 
which, rightly interpreted, will throw a clear chancel. It might have been in existence | suspended by rods of blue and gold from the 
light upon its history. ‘The most ancient, or about a century when the addition to the fabric ‘roof of the nave light the church for evening 
at least the most authentically striking piece | of the present tower was made: this is 25 feet | service, They are of light iron and brass work, 
in the whole building, is the scriptural tympa- | square, and exhibits particularly well the state | of Gothic tracery and design, in character with 
num in the western wall, of which a cast was of transition from the circular or Norman to | the church. and are painted partly blue, partly 
taken by the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, | the pointed or early English style. Thus, in | gcarjet, nits aneeni gilding. ‘he seats are ail 
and exhibited at the first soirée for the present | the second story of the tower may be observed | open, and will accommodate 700 persons. 
season. | a lancet-headed couplet included in a pointed | yr James Trubshaw was the architect. 

There can be no question but this stone once | arch; while in the story immediately above is | 
filled up the semi-circular part of a Norman | a circular window divided into two lights by a | 
portal—a peculiarity of this style, the origin of | central pillar with regular bases and capitals, | 
which is unknown. Some have supposed that | flanked by columns wrought in the jambs with 
the early architects, not having as yet had corresponding mouldings, presenting a valu- 
rnuch experience of the principle and resistance able specimen of early Norman workmanship. | dinner of this society, on the 8th inst., held at 
ofthe arch, thought it prudent to strengthen | The intermixture of the Norman and early | the Freemasons’ Tavern, when Mr. ‘Thomas 
their work by imposing a stone between the | English styles in this fine tower, satisfactorily | Piper presided, and Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr. Field 
door-jambs: hence this support is commonly establishes the date of its erection; for this (President of Institution of Civil Engineers), 
called the “impost-stone.” It thus became a! semi-Norman style originated about 1150, and Mr. W. Herbert (who, although he has given 
sort of compromise between the Greek and the | is known to have continued in vogue until near | up building, has not given up the builders), 
Roman doorway. Considerable pains have the close of the century, when the round arch | Mr. Haward, Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Henry 
recently been taken to preserve this relic of | was finally abandoned. The tower, therefore, | Lee (president of the society), and others, 
the Norman era, but no trace of the arch or | was undoubtedly built between 1250 and 1200; | made observations well deserving note, 
of the side-jambs remains either here or in any | and as the noble family of Berkeley had these | and would have it, too, did we not feel that 
other part of the walls. And this is one of | lands assigned to them soon after the Con- the meeting was considered to be rather 
several reasons for concluding that the present quest, we may very reasonably conclude that it | for the encouragement of friendly feel- 
church has beea rebuilt. The early erection was erected at their expense. The two hand- | ings than for public expression of opinions. 
may even have been standing here prior to the some towers of Exeter Cathedral, which in the | Mr. Piper discharged his duty admirably,—as 
conquest, like Bridstowe Church, which is in twelfth century constituted the western en- | we should have said even if he had not, in the 
the same style, and which, upon the authority | trance, but now form the transepts, exhibit name of the society, also alluded to THs 
of the Liber Llandavensis, was consecrated two | precisely the saine transition or semi-Norman BvuILDER in terms which, in conjunction with 
years before the battle of Hastings. | style; and there are documents extant to show | what was said recently by the Foremen’s 

There appears to have been a custom pre-| that they were constructed within the half | Institution, show a consideration for us, on 
vailing among the architects who succeeded the century above named. | the part of both masters and men, that is 
Normans of preserving the doorways of those The present spire, we may be sure, was | peculiarly gratifying. 








BuiLtpeRs’ Society.—We had the plea- 
sure of attending the fifteenth anniversary 
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FRiscellanca, 
ConpiTIon oF THE City Sewers.—Mr. 
W. Hayward, the surveyor to the City Sewers 
Commission, has made a report on the present 


state of the sewers within their jurisdiction, | 


setting forth that they have been rendered 


“throughout the whole of the city, entirely | 


free from all deposit which, by its retention 
and decomposition, might. generate injurious 
vapours. Allsuch inorganic matter, as by its 
situation or extent might have proved an ob- 
struction to the general flow of the sullage, 
has also been removed, but there is still much 
ballast in the sewers, more especially in those 
lines connecting with the county, it being for 
the most part the detritus from the Macadam- 


ized roads, which is constantly coming down | 
ere state that | 
which, perhaps, is not generally known, viz., 


during times of rain. I will 
that the whole of the gullies in the public 
streets within the city of London are trapped, 
so that the escape of vitiated air is as much as 
possible prevented, by the side of the footways, 
or near to the houses. Most of these gullies 
have been trapped for many years, although the 


traps, it is true, are not so perfect in their | 


action as those which modern science has pro- 
duced. These it will be advisable to replace, 
as quickly as circumstances will permit, with 
those of the more approved construction. To 
your honourable court is due the credit of the 
introduction of the system of trapping the 
street gullies, they having been first used by 
the city fifteen years since, by your then sur- 
veyor, Mr. Kelsey. The requisite ventilation 
of the sewers is still obtained by shafts, which 
rising from the crowns of the sewers, termi- 
nate with open gratings in the centre of the 
carriage-ways. This mode of ventilation must 
be admitted to be defective, and bad in prin- 
ciple; in truth, the ventilation of sewers, 
without great expense, appears to be a diffi- 
cult problem, which should have the earliest 
consideration; the existing mode, however 
(bad as it is), is, I believe, the only one which 
has been attempted any where within the me- 
tropolis ; and this much may be said of it, that 
it allows the escape of the vitiated air as far 
removed from the line of foot traffic and houses 
as possible, and in that situation where, ob- 
taining the most uninterrupted current of air, 
it is most quickly diluted by the atmosphere, 
and its noxious qualities to that extent nega- 
tived. This mode of ventilation was first 
devised by your former surveyor, Mr. Kelsey, 
and applied to your sewers about thirteen 
years ago. 

METROPOLITAN STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
—A correspondent points our attention to an 
advertisement calling for designs for a metro- 
politan statue to Shakspeare, to be erected at 
the west-end of London. He remarks that,— 
“To all lovers of the works of this great poet, 
such a tribute would afford gratification, but 
it is earnestly to be desired that it will not 
prove a second Nelsonian affair, and that the 
judges, or those on whom the selection of the 
best design may devolve, will not be led away 
iant colouring and elaborate finish- 
y of these productions,—many of which 
will,no doubt, lay claim to this accomplishment. 
A very good and highly-finished drawing may 
make a ‘very pretty picture,’ but in this case 
intellect in design should rule the choice, that 
such a monument may be erected as will be 
worthy of the great poet, and a lasting honour 
to the nation.” All we can say is, that we 
know nothing of the matter; but, as a general 
remark, if artists submit designs without 
knowing who the parties are that ask for them, 
and how the tribunal will be composed which 
is to decide upon their merits, they deserve 
what they will probably get, namely, their 
trouble for their pains. 

Marytesone Savines’ Banx.—At the 
19th annual general meeting, held on the 9th 
inst., it appeared that 2,070 new deposits had 
been made in the last year. 19,019 deposit 
accounts remained open on the 20th Novem- 
ber last, of which 14,455 held balances 
averaging less than 3/. 3s. Id. each. Upwards 
of 291,386/. was then invested with the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
This amount has since risen to 295,886/. The 
continued evidence thus afforded of the dispo- 
Sition of the working classes to provide against 
the casualties of life will prove a source of 
gratification to all reflecting minds. 
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| Yrevprnec Preks ann BreakwaTers.— 
| Mr. W. H. Smith, C.E., has published a de- 
| scription of an invention, the result, as he 
| says, of seven years’ study, by means of which 
| he hopes to overcome various obstacles, and 
ensure the establishment and continuance of 
| available harbours of refuge, piers, break- 
waters, &c., on all coasts and in all circum- 
| stances. The structure is of timber, supported 
from the top and the sheeting separately, by 
yielding braces, so arranged and moored to 
mooring-blocks, and balanced by counter- 
balance weights, that pressure in either direc- 
tion gradually strikes the strain on either the 


| blocks or the weights downwards into or upon | 
the ground, while it also, in reaction, produces | 


| a similar strain downwards on the whole struc- 
ture, which, moreover, is so connected and 
separated, so jointed and pivoted, as to admit 
of a horizontal and spiral freedom of motion 
throughout. All shocks are thus to be either 


eluded directly or thrown downward on the solid | 


floor of the sea. Yet the power of resistance 


is said to be sufficient to overcome a momentum | 
on the counter-balance weights and moorings | 


equal to 2,000 tons. Mr. Smith calculates that 


cost 50,000/., will thus be made, by contractors 
of responsibility, for half as many hundreds. 
GALVANIZED lronxn.—Topp v. GeLtt.— 
This was an action tried last week, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in which the decla- 
ration alleged that the defendant, by repre- 
senting to the plaintiff that the defendant 


had manufactured certain galvanized tin-iron, | 
which was impervious to rain, and would | 


effectually protect the roofs of houses from the 


effects of wet, had induced the plaintiff to em- | 
ploy the defendant to cover a house of the | 
plaintiff's with that material, and the plaintiff | 


alleged that it had not sufficiently protected 


| the house, and that thereby the wet had got | 


to the roof, and injured the same. The facts 


appeared to be, that the plaintiff, who had built | 


several houses in the neighbourhood of St. 
John’s Wood, had employed the defendant to 
roof some of them with this material, that the 
| roof of one of them had sustained injury from 
the wet, and after many small repairings had 
taken place, the galvanized metal was obliged 
to be removed, and one of zinc substituted. 
The plaintiff's witnesses, on cross-examination, 


expressed their opinion that there was some- | 
thing defective inthe roofing itself, or in the | 
way in which the slates had been put on, so | 


that the water came through holes and under- 
| neath the galvanized metal. The counsel for 
the defendant, under these circumstances sub- 
mitted that the declaration was not sup- 
ported. Lord Denman being of that opinion, 
the plaintiff was nonsuited. 
Suprpty or WATER TO THE PARISH OF 
Sr. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS.—The commit- 
tee appointed by this parish to inquire con- 


cerning the 


have published a report, wherein they state 
that by means of Artesian wells, “for the sum 
of 4,068/., (about half the sum now paid by the 
parishes for the present intermittent, scarce, 
and impure supply) the two parishes could be 


provided with an abundance of pure water, laid | 


on at high pressure daily, and throughout the 
day: the quantity would be unlimited, and 
would be served by small pipes laid on to the 
main; it would not be contaminated by stand- 
ing in cisterns, which constantly require cleans- 
ing, but would be as pure as when raised from the 
bowels of the earth.”* They say truly, at the 


conclusion of their report, “ There is no sub- | 


ject fraught with more annoyance to indi- 


viduals—indeed, to the public generally—than | 


the present ill-contrived and obnoxious method 
of water-supply to the metropolis. Fairly 
speaking, water should not he an article of 
traffic : like air, it should be untaxed, save for 
machinery necessary to adapt it for public 
use.” 
~* “At Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, the Artesian well is 290 
feet deep; it penetrates into the stratum of flint, and at the 
surface discharges 100 gallons per minute, and rises with 
sufficient force, in a tube, to discharge, at 26 feet above the 
ground, 23 gallons per minute. In Orange-street, the Arte- 
sian well descends to 383 feet, and the contract with Govern- 
ment stipulates that, if necessary, 350 galions per minute 
shall be supplied to the Palaces of Westminster and Pimlico 
and the public offices.’’ A correspondent from Hadham 
says, ‘“‘ An attempt bas been made to make an Artesian well 
in that neighbourhood, which has failed, the water onty 
flowing within 178 feet of the surface. Will it be practicable 
ot possible to fix a lift-pump in this bore hole, which is only 

i ? Some of your readers will, perhaps, 


six inches in diameter ? 





' favour us with a few observations upon this.” 


a harbour, which, on existing principles, would | 


means of obtaining a cheaper, | 
better, and more abundant supply of water, | 


Proyecren Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 3rd March, for 
the erection of a new chapel near Bolton; by 
ist, for erecting a school-house and dwelling- 
house near Penrith ; by 12th, for heating the 
new asylum at Prestwich; by 20th February, 
for supplying and fixing gas piping and fittings 
| at the Borough Gaol, Meacham ; by a date 
not specified, for lighting part of Hammer- 
smith parish; and by 7th March, for the va- 
luation of all the rateable property in Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Competition.—A premium of 20/. is 
offered for the best plans for renewing and 
otherwise improving the interior of the parish 
church of Bridgewater. 

E.ecrro-Tevecrapnic. — The  gutte- 
percha wire coating, we suggested, might be a 
| perfect tit-bit to some of the fishy tribes, even 
| if the wires themselves defied the sharks. We 
| now observe that it is in the meantime likely 
to be an acceptable morsel in Chancery, where 
it has gone in a suit between Mr. Wharton— 
whose patggt for its use dates from 1846—and 
the Electri¢ Telegraph Company, who, we sup- 

ose, have no patent right to use it at all.- 

Vhatever be the insulating merits of gutta 
| percha, however, or whoever may be best enti- 
| tled to the exclusive benefit of Faraday’s expe- 
| rimental genius and discovery, our imperial 
insular triunity is about to be more closely 
connected in the mutual bords of telegraphic 
fellowship, by the casting of a submarine 
electric rope across the Irish Channel, from 
Holyhead to Dublin, whereby that drifting, 
reckless, weaker vessel of State, poor Ireland, 
is to be taken a little closer in tow, as a 
tender—we can scarcely call her a jolly-boat— 
along side the Britannia. The Treasury and 
the Admiralty, it seems, have granted to Mr. 
C. J. Blunt, C.E., the privilege of laying down 
this line of telegraph, and a Company is in 
| course of formation for its accomplishment. 

CotTrace Fioors.—Sir: In several of your 
late numbers I have noticed some remarks on 
floors for cottages. Allow me to say I have 
had the floors of barns laid with a concrete, 
formed of six parts of clean gravel to one of 
| ground Lias hme, which has answered the 
| purpose well, showing a smooth surface, and 
| being impervious to damp, with the advan- 
| tage of preventing the approach of vermin, as 
neither rats or mice can penetrate this mate- 
rial, especially if carried up six or eight inches 
as skirting. The floor would be sufficient for 
| all purposes in a cottage, if three or four inches 

thick, which would not take more than half a 
| bushel of lime (value 6d. in London), to the 
| square yard superficial, and where gravel or 

ballast is cheap, the cost would be very 
| trifling.—T. 

Giass Pipes on A Great Scate.—New 
York, it is said, is about to be supplied with 
the Saratoga water by a company with a capital 
of 300,000 dollars, who mean to carry it from 
the springs to the city, as the Courter ond 
| Inquirer informs us, through a series of glass 

pipes passing under ground through grooved 
| bricks, the space between the grooves and the 
| bricks to be filled with cement. The expense 
} is estimated at 1,000 dollars per mile, or 
180,000 dollars for the entire distance. 
| THe Discovertes at IcKLETON AND 
| Cuesrerrorp.—The current number of the 
| journal of the British Archeological Aseo- 
ciation contains an interesting account, by 
Mr. C. R. Smith, of the foundations of villas, 
&e., opened at Ickleton and Chesterford, on 
the borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire, 
which seem, as the writer shews, to have all 
| the characteristics of Roman work. The re- 
| mains of the hypocausts are to be seen, painted 
| mural decorations, and fictile vessels in great 
| yariety.* According to a report of the pro- 
| ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
| ciety, given m the current number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, it appears that the 
| Cambridge antiquaries believe these remains 
belong to a later time. On what ground they 
arrive at this opinion, we cannot tell : judging 
simply from the statements and engravings 
before us, there would seem to be net the 
slightest doubt that they are correctly described 
as Roman work. 











* The same number of the journal contains , 
tions on the practice of embalming among the ancient 
Egyptians,” by Mr. Pettigrew; “ the charge in he- 
raldry called @ ‘ rest,’ or * clarion,’” by Mr. Planché ; 
‘Qn the sepulchral character of eromiechs im the Channel 





** Oheerva- 





Islands,” by Mr. F. C. Lukis; &e., &e. 
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GRAVESTONE AT ISLAY. 
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(;RAVESTONE AT ISLAY. 





Tus accompanying sketch is taken from a 
simple slab in the old burying ground in the 
Island of Islay, Argyleshire. There is no 
inscription, or any characters upon the stone, 
and the device itself is very rudely sculptured. 
It is a curious arrangement of four hearts, 
four rings (query, wedding ?), a cross, and two 
circles, all blended one in the other, without 


confusion. 





FOWNHOPE CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


NEREFORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 





\r a recent soirée given by this society, Dr. 
Strong, of Ross, read a paper on Fownhope 
Church. In the course of it the writer said,— 
Many hundred years has this temple mouldered 
and decayed in neglect and contempt, but the 
day has at length dawned when the taste and 
intelligence, the munificence and the skill, the 
piety or the pride, that presided over its erec- 
tion and added roof to roof for its rural wor- 
shippers, shall be again understood and appre- 
ciated, and even emulated. The size of the 
fabric is sufficiently considerable to arrest at- 
tention, being no less than 110 feet long in 
the clear, and how a pile so large and so irre- 
gular came to be erected we have no written 
record, but there are stones about the edifice 
which, rightly interpreted, will throw a clear 
light upon its history. The most ancient, or 
at least the most authentically striking piece 
in the whole building, is the scriptural tympa- 
num in the western wall, of which a cast was 
taken by the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, 
and exhibited at the first soirée for the present 
season. 

There can be no question but this stone once 
filled up the semi-circular part of a Norman 
portal—a peculiarity of this style, the origin of 
which is unknown. Some have supposed that 
the early architects, not having as yet had 
much experience of the principle and resistance 
of the arch, thought it prudent to strengthen 
their work by imposing a stone between the 
door-jambs: hence this support is commonly 
called the “ impost-stone.” 
sort of compromise between the Greek and the 
Roman doorway. Considerable pains have 
recently been taken to preserve this relic of 
the Norman era, but no trace of the arch or 
of the side-jambs remains either here or in any 
other part of the walls. And this is one of 
several reasons for concluding that the present 
church has beea rebuilt. The early erection 
may even have been standing here prior to the 
conquest, like Bridstowe Church, which is in 
the same style, and which, upon the authority 
of the Liber Llandavensis, was consecrated two 
years before the battle of Hastings. 

There appears to have been a custom pre- 
vailing among the architects who succeeded the 
Normans of preserving the doorways of those 


It thus became a | 


churches they rebuilt or altered, for doorways 
such as this in the Anglo-Norman style still 


exist in many churches, the other portions of 


which were erected at a much later period. The 
reason for this may have proceeded from a 
laudable wish to retain some visible remem- 
brance of the piety of the founder, by whom 
the original work was designed. Some im- 
paired bases and capitals of Norman pillars, of 
a size corresponding with the doorway, were, 
upon the authority of an antiquary who has 
long resided near the locality, to be seen some 
years since, as well as some fragments of very 
early Norman work under the singing-gallery. 
The two capitals are now preserved and use 
as flower-pots at the Vicarage-house door. 

An investigation of this unpretending fabric 
will reveal no less than five styles of architec- 
ture, marking as many equivalent epochs in 
our history, and lighting up in an unexpected 
manner, and from an unpromising quarter, 
some of the proceedings of the so-called dark 
ages. The Norman and semi-Norman styles 


are very decided; the succeeding styles, viz., | 


the early English, the Decorated, and the Per- 
pendicular, no less so, though not so highly 
prized by the antiquary. 

The style then of the impost-stone, or 
tympanum, leads to the conclusion that it 
formed part of the door-way to a small Norman 
chapel of the size of those at Kilpeck or Shob- 
don, which stood upon the site of the present 
chancel. It might have been in existence 
about a century when the addition to the fabric 
of the present tower was made: this is 25 feet 
square, and exhibits particularly well the state 
of transition from the circular or Norman to 

| the pointed or early English style. Thus, in 
| the second story of the tower may be observed 
| a lancet-headed couplet included in a pointed 
_arch; while in the story immediately above is 


a circular window divided into two lights by a | 
| central pillar with regular bases and capitals, | 
| flanked by columns wrought in the jambs with 


corresponding mouldings, presenting a valu- 
able specimen of early Norman workmanship. 
The intermixture of the Norman and early 
English styles in this fine tower, satisfactorily 
establishes the date of its erection; for this 
semi-Norman style originated about 1150, and 
is known to have continued in vogue until near 
_ the close of the century, when the round arch 
was finally abandoned. ‘The tower, therefore, 
was undoubtedly built between 1250 and 1200 ; 
| and as the noble family of Berkeley had these 
lands assigned to them soon after the Con- 
quest, we may very reasonably conclude that it 
was erected at their expense. The two hand- 
some towers of Exeter Cathedral, which in the 
twelfth century constituted the western en- 
trance, but now form the transepts, exhibit 
| precisely the same transition or semi-Norman 
| style; and there are documents extant to show 
that they were constructed within the half 
century above named. 
The present spire, we may be sure, was 





| never contemplated by the Norman architect, 
| It is framed of timber, and seems to be covered 

by shingles, which, from the peculiar way in 
| which they are split (along the veins of the 
wood), are found to be much better adapted to 
| resist the weather than ordinary-sawn planks, 
It may be of the same date, or earlier than the 
Court-house already mentioned. The Norman 
work finishes with the characteristic zig-zag 
' ornament along the parapet, and the entire 
| edifice, as it looked in the year 1200, must have 
| been a very fine specimen of its class. 

In the thirteenth century the Fownhope 
| estates passed by marriage from the Berkeleys 
to the Chandos family, in the reign of Henry 
' the Third, and the event would almost seem to 
| be commemorated by the very liberal addition 

to the fabric, of the present nave. ‘That it was 
| constructed in this century we conclude from 
ithe graceful early English entrance on the 
| north side, whose slender banded pillars form 
| a striking contrast to the massiveness of such 
| parts of the structure as are of more remote 
| date. 
| 


i 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, CONGLETON. 


Tuts church was consecrated last week. 
| We take the following particulars from the 
| Chester Courant. The church, which consists 
| of a nave,Misles, and chancel, is built of stone 
| from the quarries of Congleton Edge. The 
| pillars and arches, internally, are formed of the 
| white stone from the quarries of Ollington, 
| near Uttoxeter. The roofs of the church and 
| chancel are high pitched, and are covered with 
| green Westmoreland slate. ‘The chancel has 
| a triple lancet window at the eastern end, and 
| single lancets atthe side. Onthe north side 
| of the nave there isa porch. The nave and 
| aisles are 77 feet long by 50 wide ; the chancel 
| 30 feet long by 17 wide. Mr. Samuel Faram, 
| of Odd Rode, was the principal contractor, 
/and Mr. Edward Massey, of Lawton, executed 
| the wood work. There is a bell gable at the 

western end of the nave. Internally, the roof 
_of the nave is open, shewing the timbers which 
support it. At the east end of the chancel is 
|a stained-glass window, by Mr. Wailes, of 
| Newcastle. The working people of St. James’s 
| district first commenced a subscription for this 
window, and what they were not able to raise 
was bountifully made up by a committee of 
_ ladies in Congleton and the neighbourhood, to 
, whose exertions the church owes many of its 
| many costly decorations. The window contains 
/ten scenes from our Saviour’s life. Within 
| the chancel is a spacious pavement of encaustic 
| tiles, a considerable portion of which are the 
| gift of Mr. Minton. The pulpit is of carved 
| oak, and an ancient one. fe was purchased at 
| a sale in Staffordshire, some time ago by the 
| ladies’ committee. In shape it is a hexagon. 
| The panels are all finely ¢arved. ‘I'wo coronas 
| suspended by rods of blue and gold from the 
roof of the nave light the church for evening 
| service. They are of lightiron and brass work, 
of Gothic tracery and design, in character with 
| the church, and are painted partly blue, partly 
scarlet, with some gilding. The seats are ail 
open, and will accommodate 700 persons. 
Mr. James Trubshaw was the architect. 
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Buitpers’ Socitety.—We had the plea- 
sure of attending the fifteenth anniversary 
| dinner of this society, on the Sth inst., held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, when Mr. Thomas 
Piper presided, and Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr. Field 
(President of Institution of Civil Engineers), 
Mr. W. Herbert (who, although he has given 
| up building, has not given up the builders), 
| Mr. Haward, Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Henry 
| Lee (president of the society), and others, 
imade observations well deserving note, 
'and would have it, too, did we not feel that 
the meeting was considered to be rather 
for the encouragement of friendly feel- 
ings than for public expression of opinions. 
| Mr. Piper discharged his duty admirably,—as 
we should have said even if he had not, in the 
name of the society, also alluded to Tue 
BuriLpeR in terms which, in conjunction with 
what was said recently by the Foremen’s 
Institution, show a consideration for us, on 
| the part of both masters and men, that is 
| peculiarly gratifying. 
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PRiscellanca, 


Coxpition or THE City Sewers.—Mr. 
W. Hayward, the surveyor to the City Sewers 
Commission, has made a report on the present 
state of the sewers within their jurisdiction, 
setting forth that they have been rendered 
“ throughout the whole of the city, entirely 
free from all deposit which, by its retention 


and decomposition, might generate injurious | 
vapours. All such inorganic matter, as by its | 


situation or extent might have proved an ob- 
struction to the general flow of tlie sullage, 
has also been removed, but there is still much 
ballast in the sewers, more especially in those 
lines connecting with the county, it being for 
the most part the detritus from the Macadam- 
ized roads, which is constantly coming down 
during times of rain. I will 


that the whole of the gullies in the public 
streets within the city of London are trapped, 
so that the escape of vitiated air is as much as 
possible prevented, by the side of the footways, 
or near to the houses. F 
have been trapped for many years, although the 


<n. . “a aascnatane sao 





ere state that | 
which, perhaps, is not generally known, viz., | 
| throughout. 


Most of these gullies | 


traps, it is true, are not so perfect in their | 


action as those which modern science has pro- 
duced. These it will be advisable to replace, 
as quickly as circumstances will permit, with 
those of the more approved construction. To 
your honourable court is due the credit of the 
introduction of the system of trapping the 
street gullies, they having been first used by 
the city fifteen years since, by your then sur- 
veyor, Mr. Kelsey. The requisite ventilation 
of the sewers is still obtained by shafts, which 
rising from the crowns of the sewers, termi- 
nate with open gratings in the centre of the 
carriage-ways. ‘This mode of ventilation must 
be admitted to be defective, and bad in prin- 
ciple; in truth, the ventilation of sewers, 
without great expense, appears to be a diffi- 
cult problem, which should have the earliest 


consideration; the existing mode, however | 
| John’s Wood, had employed the defendant to 


(bad as it is), is, I believe, the only one which 


has been attempted any where within the me- | ‘ 
' roof of one of them had sustained injury from | 


tropolis ; and this much may be said of it, that 
it allows the escape of the vitiated air as far 
removed from the line of foot traffic and houses 
as possible, and in that situation where, ob- 
taining the most uninterrupted current of air, 
it is most quickly diluted by the atmosphere, 
and its noxious qualities to that extent nega- 
tived. This mode of ventilation was first 
devised by your former surveyor, Mr. Kelsey, 


and apphed to your sewers about thirteen 
years ago.” 


METROPOLITAN STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
—A correspondent points our attention to an 
advertisement calling for designs for a metro- 
politan statue to Shakspeare, to be erected at 
the west-end of London. He remarks that,— 
“To all lovers of the works of this great poet, 
such a tribute would afford gratification, but 
it is earnestly to be desired that it will not 
prove a second Nelsonian affair, and that the 
judges, or those on whom the selection of the 
best design may devolve, will not be led away 
by the brilliant colouring and elaborate finish- 
ing of any of these productions,—many of which 
will, no doubt, lay claim to this accomplishment. 
A very good and highly-finished drawing may 
make a ‘very pretty picture,’ but in this case 
intellect in design should rule the choice, that 
such a monument may be erected as will be 
worthy of the great poet, and a lasting honour 
to the nation.” All we can say is, that we 
know nothing of the matter; but, as a general 
remark, if submit designs without 
knowing who the parties are that ask for them, 
and how the tribunal will be composed which 
is to decide upon their merits, they deserve 
what they will probably get, namely, their 
trouble for their pains. 

MARYLEBONE Savines’ BanKk.—At the 
19th annual general meeting, held on the 9th 
inst., it appeared that 2,070 new deposits had 
been made in the last year. 19,019 deposit 
accounts remained open on the 20th Novem- 
ber last, of which 14,455 held balances 
averaging less than 3/. 3s. 1d. each. Upwards 
of 291,386/. was then invested with the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
This amount has since risen to 295,886/. The 
continued evidence thus afforded of the dispv- 
sition of the working classes to provide against 
the casualties of life will prove a source of 
gratification to all reflecting minds. 


artists 


Yrevprnc Prers ann BreakwaTers.— 
Mr. W. H. Smith, C.E., has published a de- 
scription of an invention, the result, as he 
says, of seven years’ study, by means of which 
he hopes to overcome various obstacles, and 
ensure the establishment and continuance of 
available harbours of refuge, piers, break- 
waters, &c., on all coasts and in all circum- 
stances. The structure is of timber, supported 
from the top and the sheeting separately, by 
yielding braces, so arranged and moored to 
mooring-blocks, and balanced by counter- 
balance weights, that pressure in either direc- 
tion gradually strikes the strain on either the 
blocks or the weights downwards into or upon 
the ground, while it also, in reaction, produces 
a similar strain downwards on the whole struc- 
ture, which, moreover, is so connected and 
separated, so jointed and pivoted, as to admit 
of a horizontal and spiral freedom of motion 
All shocks are thus to be either 
eluded directly or thrown downward on the solid 
floor of the sea. Yet the power of resistance 
is said to be sufficient to overcome a momentum 
on the counter-balance weights and moorings 





equal to 2,000 tons. Mr. Smith calculates that | 


a harbour, which, on existing principles, would 
cost 50,000/., will thus be made, by contractors 
of responsibility, for half as many hundreds. 
GALVANIZED Irox.—Topp v. Geitt.— 
This was an action tried last week, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in which the decla- 
ration alleged that the defendant, by repre- 
senting to the plaintiff that the defendant 
had manufactured certain galvanized tin-iron, 


| which was impervious to rain, and would 

effectually protect the roofs of houses from the | 
| effects of wet, had induced the plaintiff to em- 
| ploy the defendant to cover a house of the 


plaintiff's with that material, and the plaintiff 
alleged that it had not sufficiently protected 


| the house, and that thereby the wet had got 


to the roof, and injured the same. The facts 
appeared to be, that the plaintiff, who had built 
several houses in the neighbourhood of St. 


roof some of them with this material, that the 


the wet, and after many small repairings had | 


taken place, the galvanized metal was obliged 
to be removed, and one of zinc substituted. 
The plaintiff's witnesses, on cross-examination, 
expressed their opinion that there was some- 
thing defective inthe roofing itself, or in the 
way in which the slates had been put on, so 
that the water came through holes and under- 
neath the galvanized metal. The counsel for 
the defendant, under these circumstances sub- 
mitted that the declaration was not 
ported. 
the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

SuppLty or WATER TO THE PARISH OF 
Sr. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS.—The commit- 


sup- | 
Lord Denman being of that opinion, | 


tee appointed by this parish to inquire con- | 


cerning the means of obtaining a cheaper, 
better, and more abundant supply of water, 
have published a report, wherein they state 
that by means of Artesian wells, “for the sum 
of 4,068/., (about half the sum now paid by the 
parishes for the present intermittent, scarce, 
and impure supply) the two parishes could be 
provided with an abundance of pure water, laid 
on at high pressure daily, and throughout the 


day: the quantity would be unlimited, and | 
would be served by small pipes laid on to the | 


main; it would not be contaminated by stand- 
ing in cisterns, which constantly require cleans- 
ing, but would be as pure as when raised from the 
bowels of the earth.’”* They say truly, at the 


conclusion of their report, “There is no sub- | 


ject franght with more annoyance to indi- 


| the characteristics of Roman work. 


viduals—indeed, to the public generally—than | 


the present ill-contrived and obnoxious method 
of water-supply to the metropolis. Fairly 
speaking, water should not be an article of 
traffic: like air, it should be untaxed, save for 


machinery necessary to adapt it for public | n 
? | Cambridge antiquaries believe these remains 
| belong to a later time. 


use.” 

* ** At Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, the Artesian weil is 290 
feet deep; it penetrates into the stratum of flint, and at the 
surface discharges 106 gallons per minute, and rises with 
sufficient force, in a tube, to discharge, at 26 feet above the 
ground, 23 gallons per minute. In Orange-street, the Arte- 
sian well descends to 383 feet, and the contract with Govern- 
ment stipulates that, if necessary, 350 gallons per minute 
shall be suoplied te the Palaces of Westminster and Pimlico 
and the public offices." A correspondent from Hadham 
says, ‘‘ An attempt has been made to make an Artesian well 
in that neighbourhood, which has failed, the water only 
flowing within 178 feet of the surface. Will it be practicable 
or possible to fix a lift-pump in this bore bole, which is only 





| six inches in diameter? Some of your readers will, perhaps, 
| favour us with a few observations upon this.” 








Projecren Works.— Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 3rd March, for 
the erection of a new — near Bolton; by 
ist, for erecting a school-house and dwelling- 
house near Penrith ; by 12th, for heating the 
new asylum at Prestwich; by 20th February, 
for supplying and fixing gas piping and fittings 
at the Borough Gaol, Manchester ; by a date 
not specified, for lighting part of Hammer- 
smith parish; and by 7th March, for the va- 
luation of all the rateable property in Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Comprtirion.—A premium of 20/. is 
offered for the best plans for renewing and 
otherwise improving the interior of the parish 
church of Bridgewater. 

Evecrro-Tevecrapnic. — The  gutta- 
percha wire coating, we suggested, might be a 
perfect tit-bit to some of the fishy tribes, even 
if the wires themselves defied the sharks. We 
now observe that it is in the meantime likely 
to be an acceptable morsel in Chancery, where 
it has gone in a suit between Mr. Wharton— 
whose patggt for its use dates from 1846—and 
the Electri¢ Telegraph Company, who, we sup- 
a have no patent right to use it at all. 

Vhatever be the insulating merits of gutta 
percha, however, or whoever may be best enti- 
tled to the exclusive benefit of Faraday’s expe- 
rimental genius and discovery, our imperial 
insular triunity is about to be more closely 
connected in the mutual bonds of telegraphic 
fellowship, by the casting of a submarine 
electric rope across the Irish Channel, from 
Holyhead to Dublin, whereby that drifting, 
reckless, weaker vessel of State, poor Ireland, 
is to be taken a little closer in tow, as a 
tender—we can scarcely call her a jolly-boat— 
along side the Britannia. The Treasury and 
the Admiralty, it seems, have granted to Mr. 
C. J. Blunt, C.E., the privilege of laying down 
this line of telegraph, and a Company is in 
course of formation for its accomplishment. 

Cotrace Fioors.—Sir: In several of your 
late numbers [ have noticed some remarks on 
floors for cottages. Allow me to say I have 
had the floors of barns laid with a concrete, 
formed of six parts of clean gravel to one of 
ground Lias lime, which has answered the 
ee mga well, showing a smooth surface, and 
yeing impervious to damp, with the advan- 
tage of preventing the approach of vermin, as 
neither rats or mice can penetrate this mate- 
rial, especially if carried up six or eight inches 
as skirting. The floor would be sufficient for 
all purposes in a cottage, if three or four inches 
thick, which would not take more than half a 
bushel of lime (value 6d. in London), to the 
square yard superficial, and where gravel or 
ballast is cheap, the cost would be very 
trifling.—T. 

Guiass Pipes on a Great Scare.—New 
York, it is said, is about to be supplied with 
the Saratoga water by a company with a capital 
of 300,000 dollars, who mean to carry it from 
the springs to the city, as the Courier and 
Inquirer informs us, through a series of glass 
pipes passing under ground through grooved 
bricks, the space between the grooves and the 
bricks to be filled with cement. The expense 
is estimated at 1,000 dollars per mile, or 
180,000 dollars for the entire distance. 

Tue Discovertes at IcKLETON AND 
Cuesterrorp.—The current number of the 
journal of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation contains an interesting account, by 
Mr. C. R. Smith, of the foundations of villas, 
&e., opened at Ickleton and Chesterford, on 
the borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire, 
which seem, as the writer shews, to have al! 
The re- 
mains of the hypocausts are to be seen, painted 
mural decorations, and fictile vessels in great 
variety.* According to a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety, given m the current number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, it appears that the 





On what ground they 
arrive at this opinion, we cannot tell: judging 
simply from the statements and engravings 
before us, there would seem to be not the 
slightest doubt that they are correctly described 
as Roman work. 


* The same number of the journal contains “ Observa- 
tions on the practice of oer. te t the ancen 
Egyptians,” by Mr. Pettigrew; “ the charge in he- 
raldry called @ ‘ rest,’ or ‘ clarion,’ by Mr. Planché ; 
‘Qn the sepulchral character of cromiechs m the Channel 
Islands,” by Mr. F. C. Lukis; &c., &e. 
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Hatstep O_p Cuvurcu Steep_e.—From 
the force of a rough squall of wind, lately, the 
vane of the steeple, which was fixed in a 
wooden socket, rotten from age and neglect, 
became alarmingly displaced while the church 
was occupied, and the congregation being 
hastily and imprudently warned, rushed to- 


wards the doors like a flock of sheep and | 


jammed up the way, so that had the whole 
mass been about to fall through the rotten 
roof, they adopted the very course likely to 
lead to their own destruction. As it was, they 
escaped with much less harm than in too 
many similar instances. The church authori- 
ties, in place of repairing the spire or other- 





wise replacing it, demolished the vane and | 
razed half the steeple, leaving nothing but | 
the stump, while they sold the lead and other | 


materials to pay the expenses. 


Their design, | 


however, may have been thus to appeal to the | 


sympathies and purses, as well as the pride, of 


their fellow townsmen, in default of funds of | 


their own. 
and dated in 1792-3 and 1803, was found in 
course of the demolition, from Mich it ap- 
pears that a somewhat less prodigal measure 


A document inclosed in a tin case, | 


Oricixn or THE Term “ CoLp Han- | 
sour.” —The constant occurrence of this title | 
throughout the country will be remembered | 
by many of our readers. A few weeks ago a 
discussion as to its origin took place at the | 
Society of Antiquaries, and this elicited a | 
letter to the Literary Gazette from Mr. H. | 
Fox Talbot. Mr. Talbot says, “‘ As I think I | 
have given the true origin of the curious name 
‘Cold Harbour’ in my ‘English Etymo- 
logies,’ I beg to submit it to your judgment, 
and that of the learned society in question. | 
The following is my account of the matter :— | 
Cold Harbour. It has been suggested in | 
the proceedings of the Philological Society, on 
the authority of a passage in Pepys, that this | 
name signified a place where coals were depo- 
sited. It may be conceded that such was the 
meaning in the instance referred to, and per- 
haps in some others ; but was it the custom to 
have depéts of coal (that is, charcoal) all over 
the kingdom in ancient times? Cold Harbour | 
means ‘ shelter from the cold, a good name 


' enough for a small inn or public house, in a 


than that of selling the materia's to pay for | 
the piecemeal demolition of the fabric had | 
been then adopted, in the renewal and repair of | 
certain portions of the same appendages, when 


“a bean-feast was given to the workmen on | 


the top scaffold, the ball being under the 
senter of the table, whereupon eight men 
dined in the presence of a great number of 
spectators below.”’ This record of bye-gone 
days and deeds was “ wrote by Jos, Hayward, 
jun., whitesmith, of Halstead,” whose name 
also appears in the list of workmen, employed 
by “ Jos. Hayward,” senior, we presume, and 
“* Edward Argent.” 

Srock or Iron.—It is said that the im- 
mense increase in the make of iron both in 
Wales and Scotland has called forth an ex- 
pression of some apprehension on the part of 
many conversant with the trade. ‘‘ The stock 
of pig iron in the latter country at the begin- 
ning of the present year was supposed to be 
about 110,000 tons, and the probable make is 
calculated at 650,000 more, while the whole 
quantity disposed of duriug the year 1548 was 
only 550,000 tons, and that much exceeded 
the consumption of 1547; so that a large 
increase of stock is feared during the present 
year.” Pig iron in Staffordshire is in con- 
siderable request, and the best qualities com- 
mand rather higher figures. 

NewcastLe Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 
—QOn the 5th inst., the members held their 
annual meeting inthe Castle Keep. The senior 
secretary read the report, which was favourable 
on the whole, and recommended an appeal to 
the public for pecuniary assistance towards 
fitting up the castle. A vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Dobson, the architect, for his 
services in partially restoring the castle. 

DratnaGe or Huii.—According to the 





local papers, the Superintending-Inspector | 





(Mr. Smith), who has been holding an inquiry | 


at Hull, said that although in most of the 
towns he had seen the drainage was bad, in 
no case had he met with it so bad as in Hull. 

A Rare Birp KNOWN TO BRICKLAYERS. 
—An amateur naturalist has offered a reward 
to the man who will furnish him a live speci- 
men of the “brick bat.” This must surely be 
the same individual who was inquiring the 
other day about the new fish recently dis- 
covered, and which turned out to be the gutta 
percha sole. 

Buixp Burtpers.—Sir: Pray don’t let the 
provincial blindnesses escape notice. The 
following tenders were opened on the 8th inst., 


for erecting some new agricultural buildings | 


near Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. A. 
Nicholson, architect. 
Corby, Lincoln ....cevecsses o cess Saj000 
Johnson, Hull....... oh oa Siew one See 
ROME HEME 5 a as'n 0's 9 4.0'9:99 09.00 2,350 
RN ER oo os0s teh askinsine | ae 
Foreman and Frow, Hull ..... 2,220 
Hutchinson and Son, Hull........ 2,145 
Ee Pes IER Sb bs nceaibacen . 
B. Andrew, Stickford....... buses 2,051 
Wallace and Chapman, Market Rasen 2,030 
Johnson, Laceby......... poudeseee oRgeee 
Kirk and Son, Lincoln ..... éseenss (2088 
Carter, Horncastle .......cceces0-. 1,885 
J. Andrew, Wainfleet ; tender accepted. 
Precise amount not known; some- 
thing less ; certainly not more than 1,800 


be “ recut, deep into the stone,” as it is nearly 


bleak and solitary situation. Or, more lite- 
rally, it meant‘ the Cold Inn.’ Not an in- 
viting name, certainly ; but in old times people 
were not so particular, when journeys were 
always sure to be full of hardships. Nor are 
inns always to be judged of by their titles, 
since one of the best inns in Savoy is named 
Maltaverne. But if any one doubts, notwith- 
standing, our interpretation of ‘ the Cold Inn,’ | 
we can produce good proof that such is the 
meaning. For, the name of Cold Harbour is | 
found in Germany as well as in England. 
The name in German is Kalten Herberg ; | 
the meaning of which is evidently Cold Har- | 
bour. Such an inn is encountered by the 
traveller on the road from Basle to Freiburg, 
&e. &c. Herberg (French Auberge) is the 
English Harbour ; whence we say ‘to har- 
bour a person’ (receive him, give him lodging, 
entertainment, &c.), to Aarbour a criminal 
(shelter him, hide, &c.), to harbour a thought | 
(entertain it).”’ 

Scenery.—In Buckstone’s clever drama, 
“The Green Bushes,” now playing again at 
the Adelphi, there is some very clever land- | 
scape scenery. We would particularly notice | 
“ A log cabin on the banks of the Missisippi”’ | 
and “ The Missisippi by sunset.” They tell of 
this piece and the singularly long time during | 
which it has been running, how that a sailor | 
having seen it one night left for America, and, | 
having accomplished his journey and returned, | 
went again to the Adelphi and found the Green | 
Bushes still on the bills ; moreover, that after- 
wards going to India, he again found, on his 
return, the same company playing it at the 
Haymarket. At the Lyceum, the continued | 
success of Mr. Planché’s capital piece of fun | 
and splendour, “ The King of the Peacocks,” 
prevents us from having any fresh matter to | 
chronicle. 

Sir Hans SLtoane’s MonuMent.—Your | 
correspondent “ Antiquary,” recommends the | 
lettering on Sir Hans Sloane’s monument to 





obliterated. If this be done I would beg to 
suggest, after they are so cut, that instead of | 
merely blacking the letters inside, they should 


| be filled up with a cement, flush with the sur- 





face ; and this, if adopted, would insure more 
durability to all stone lettering. L. } 

Tue Duke’s New EpinspurGcu Statue, 
AND ITs Sire.—This further addition to the | 
hundred-and-one Wellington memorials is, we | 
learn, to be placed on its site in front of the | 
Register House, on 18th June next. The Lord | 
Provost and magistrates are being petitioned | 
in the meantime by numerous parties on the 
propriety of throwing back the screen in front 
of the building, so as to obtain a wider and 
more spacious communication between Leith- 
street and Princes-street. 

CoMPETITION FoR CuurcH AT HEPTON- 
STALL.—A correspondent says, Messrs. Mal- 
linson and Healy, of Bradford, obtained the | 
first premium; Mr. Crowther, of Manchester, 
the second; and Mr. Shellard, of Manchester, 
the third. 

“A Seconp Danrev.”’—A correspondent 
mentions that one of the old oaks in Donning- 
ton-park, the seat of the Marquis of Hastings, 
measures in girth (14 feet from the ground, 
where the branches expand), 36 feet! It is 
known in the neighbourhood as “Daniel 
Lambert.” 





Exemption oF Lirerary Institutions 
FROM Poor-RateE.—In the case of “The 
Birmingham New Library,” touching the 
power of enforcing a poor-rate assessed 
upon it, Lord Denman said, “In order 
to bring the society within the exemp- 
tion provided by the statute, it was neces- 
sary that it should be established for the 


| promotion of literature and science, or the 


fine arts, exclusively; it must be supported 
wholly or in part by voluntary contributions, 


‘and must be prohibited by its laws from 


making any distribution of its property among 
its members. Upon the first point there could 
be no question that the Birmingham New 
Library was a literary society within the mean- 
ing of the Act. There was some difficulty in 


ascertaining what was meant by a society sup- 


ported by voluntary contributions, but the 
court was of opinion that the subscriptions 
might be considered as voluntary if they were 
commenced at the parties’ own choice, and 
could be continued or discontinued without 
subjecting the subscribers to any action or loss 
other than that of the privilege of membership. 
According to this construction of the words 
‘ voluntary subscriptions,’ the society in ques- 
tion was entitled to the exemption claimed. 
As to the third point, the society at an annual 
general meeting, held in the year 1845, passed 
a resolution against the division of its property 
expressly in the words of the Act. But it was 
contended that by another rule, in contraven- 
tion of this, a profit might be made by a mem- 
ber in transferring his share, and that this de- 
prived the society of the statutable exemption. 
The court, however, was of opinion that it 
would not, especially as there was no limit to 
the number of the members of the society. 
Then it was said, that the society at a general 
meeting might dissolve itself, and make a divi- 
sion of the common stock; but the 6th rule, 
which defined the power of general meetings, 
seemed to exclude their power to dissolve the 
society. A better answer to the objection was, 


| that the statute must have a reasonable con- 


struction, and be taken as applying to a con- 


| tinuing body, and not as intending to deprive 


a society of the exemption which it conferred 
merely because the property of the society, in 
case of its dissolution, might, by the rules, 
become divisible among the members. Upon 
all these grounds, the court was of opinion 
that the society was entitled to the exemption 
claimed.” This expression of the opinion of 
the court is important. 

Iron Girpers.—A correspondent, with re- 


| ference to cast-iron girders, suggests for consi- 
| deration the advisability of inserting a piece 


of flat wrought iron within the substance of the 
bottom flanches of girders, which may easily 


| be done in the casting; he says,—it adds very 
| much to the strength of the short beams, as I 


have proved by experiment. It appears to me to 


| be simply carrying out more fully the principle 


laid down by Professor Hodgkinson in his 
“Treatise on Cast-Iron.” 

EFrectT OF SECURING Iron witH LEAD, 
—In the course of a paper by Mr. Highton, 
on Improvements in Electric Telegraphs, read 
at the Society of Arts on the 7th inst., the 
writer alluded to the rapid oxidation of the iron 
railings in the squares of London, and showed, 


| as noted by others also, that the effect was due 


to a galvanization arising from the use of lead 
for connecting the iron with the stone walls. 
THe Murper neEAR Bricuron.— Mr. 
George Stonhouse Griffith, who was mur- 
dered on the 6th instant, near Brighton, was 
the late estimable assistant secretary to the 
committee for promoting the establishment of 


| baths and washhouses for the labouring classes. 
| The share which he had in examining the com- 
| petition plans for the model establishment, and 


his polite attention to us when looking over 
them, call for this notice of him in our 
obituary. 

THe O_v Warer-Cotour Soctery.— 
Mr. Branwhite and Mr. Jenkins were elected 
members of the Old Water-Colour Society on 
Monday last. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Mownpay, Fes. 19.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 
TvuEspAy, 20.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, 21.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
TuvRspAy, 22.—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 p.m. 

Fripay, 23,—Archeological Association, 84 P.M, 
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TENDERS 


For the erection of St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, | 


Liverpool. Messrs. Barry and Brown, Architects. (Quan- 
tities supplied.) 


Wemmys and Cameron .. £2,654 60 0 


Farreli and Griffiths ........ 2,540 0 0 
Thomas Mackarell .......... 2,407 0 0 
William Leer 2. .scneses soe 3382 0 © 
Furness and Kilpen ........ 2,325 0 0 
Marty BiyOe 0-6 csvsevssess 2.216 6 06 
Malloy and Latham ........ 2,190 15 6 
Thomas Yates ..... scaue deen 2,186 16 6 
Maher and Briau....... secve 1,906 @ © 
Sah TOME ince taccusciics - 1005 0 0 
Samuel Marshall............ 1,960 6 0 
John Mackarell ............ 1.935 0 0 
Clarkson and Waistell ...... 1,023 0 0 


Hugh Yates (accepted) ...... 1,800 0 © 


For the erection of St. Paul’s Church, Derby. Messrs. | 


Barry and Brown, Liverpool, Architects. (Quantities sup- 





plied. 
Winstanley, Derby ........ £2391 0 0 
Yates, Liverpool............ 2,270 0 0 
Jarron, Leicester........ vos 2,986 6 0 
DROOUS; DGGE cc ccversevece 1,060 0 6 
RE TUE rnc 8k dvs veses owe S48 6S 
Thompson, Derby .......... 1,827 0 0 
Watts and Nadin, Derby .... 1,825 10 0 
Woods, Derby (accepted) .... 1,750 0 0 


For two villas at Canonbury-park, for Mr. Samuel At- 
kinson. 


Walker and Soper..........¢ £1,475 0 0 
i) ee ee covcses 1,449 0 © 
so bs vik nes Scuvcces $098 @ © 
EEF ROE Fert Peer i348 6 6 
MEE phacces th eacaas 1,266 5 10 


W.and A. Howlett..... ey 1,178 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Received.—‘* J. C.,’? Gloucester (declined with thanks) ; 
“J. B.,”’ Ollerton (we shall be giad to receive the descrip- 
tion); ‘‘ V. H.’’ (drawing is lying at publisher’s: we feel 
obliged, although not disposed to avail ourselves of it) ; 
**R. D.”’ (such chimneys are often formed) ; ‘‘C, E.,”? ‘‘ W. 
S., Jun.,’’ ‘ Silverpen”’? (next week), ‘‘ J. B.’’ Temp. 
thanks), “‘R. W. G.,”’ ** R. B.’? (next week), *‘ W. P.”’ 
we have seen the stove), “‘ F.V. CC.’ (rightly inferred), 
“*D. W. R.” (shall appear), ‘‘ A, B.’? (the Town Hall of 
Manchester is Ionic), ‘‘ R. S.°’ (thanks), “‘ W. T.’’ (we 
shall be thankful for the notes), ‘‘ Herefordshire Rector” 
(mext week), ‘‘ Sir R. S.’’? (we do not remember the 
receipt, but will refer), *‘ G. M.,” *‘ H. B.’’ “* Sir B. M.” 

Books.—We are in arrear with our notices, but will pre- 
sently bring up with a wet sail. Received: ‘‘ Architectural 
Scrap Book,’’ No, 2; ‘* Taylor’s Price Book,’’ for 1849; 
‘Public Health Act,’ with Notes (Taylor, Wellington- 
street, Strand); ‘‘ Railway Compensation Practice,” a letter 
by Mr. Rice Hopkins (Bigg, Parliament-street); ‘* Year 
Book of Facts,”’ 1849, by John Timbs (Bogue, Fleet-street) ; 
** Plan for removing Smoke and Ventilating Sewers,’’ by 
W. Flockton (Hamilton and Co., London). 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISLMENTS. 


_ + a. +n ta Tg" . mw fens . 
@ UR EYING, ARCHITECTURE, 
’ ENGINEERING, &. TAUGHT on the New System in all 
their branches by Messrs. Hyde. Smith, and Lewis. Civil Engineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, &c., of extensive practice, 
rcnilemen for m Ss, engineers, ¢ 
draughtsmen 4 f land 
artificers’ we 
practical in 
prospectuses, ¢ 
square, Lond 

N.B. Steady and clever pupils may be introduced to employment 


whoa 

























BROOKMAN and LAN( 

DRAWING PENCILS continne to be mad t 
factory, 28, Great Kussell-street, Bedford-square ; whe 
every kind may be obtained 





NEERS 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGI 
ft MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 





MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street 





prepared in various degrees of hardness and 
Th od, FF} 
sctural use. F 
eeTing, | Bt 
ee ie } BB 
nd black for draw- BBS 
ins BBBB 
M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country 





wry , ’ . ware shinee 
YPANTON and CO”’S ENCAUSTIC and 
i other PATENT TILES for Ch 
Conservatori gal ties, &c,, Antiqu 
bric Mosaics, 
extreme durability 
Covings for Grates, Door Fx 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, an 
variety at their Warehor lh 
London, and at their Manufactory 
shire. 


7 " ¥ rc 

¢IRE BRICKS. 
nies, Engineers, &. &c. 
Bankside. have now on hand an « 
every deseription of Fire Bricks, 
Works, Coke Ovens, Purr 











*» Geometrical, 
orative character and 
, Hearths, and 








may be had in great 
Black friars-bridze, 
on-Trent, Stafford- 





t 





VAKPDand CO., Honduras Wharf, 

and well-selected Stock of 
Clays. &e., used in Gas 
u ) they are offering 
umers, and th ade in general ; also, 
. Patent Malting Tiles, Pan, Plain 
i and other Oven Tiles, Sand, Gravel, 
Lime, Cement, Windse Loama, Red and White House 
Sand, Dutch Clinkers, Sanit pe nd every article connected 
with general Building. Goods made to patternon the shortest 
notice. Country buyers and consumers wil! find this the best and 
cheapest market. 


EE c , ' + 
IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE.—The 
superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive application in this and other 
countries. A quarto volume is published, price U., with a Tariff. 
containing upwards of 1.000 designs, most of them executed for 
works designed by eminent Architects. Patronised by the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Works 
“ This is anqmestionably a most valuable invention.”—Literary 
Gazette. 















and Ridge 








Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand 


ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently elastic, very durable. and cheap 
» 8 8 : i ' 





; Scho, London. 


| ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Bracketa, Trusses, 


THE BUILDER. 


'WYODD’S PATENT METALLIC! 
te, Brickwork, | 
Paint has | Bui 


PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stuceo Fron 
Iron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
perience, and has been extensively used under the superintendence 
of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence.— 
Orders to be addressed to Mr. B. TODD, Patentee, 23, Dean-street | 





% a, 20 THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
Fiiks r-RATE ORNAMENTS in. 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and I LAS- 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Bailus. | 


Wreaths, Seroils, Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and 
other Climney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &c., &c., 36-inch 
Centre, Flowers fixed complete, 24s. each, smaller in proportion 
An assortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing.— 
HERBERT and SON, Modeliers, &., 42, Parker-st., Drary-lane 


‘> rur ‘ Tr ww 
& MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 
“NO CURE NO PAY.” 

a: W ILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-place, Hammersmith. begs 
to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
others, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 
chimbueys from smoking inte rooms, and on the 
equitable terms of * No cureno pay.” References 
and testimonials of the highest respectability 

can be given. 


N.B WILSON & Ca’s PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS forthe Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to any part ofthe K ing- 
dom on receipt of a Post-office order. Prices 
and prospectuses by return of post. Licenses 
granted to manufacturers. 

MANU FACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX 











QR HENRY HART'S | 
CHIMNEY PUMP, 


CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 


and the constant ventilation of apart- 
ments. It has been in successful use at 
Greenwich Hospital fer several months. 
SOLE AGENTS. 
BENHAM and SONS, 19, Wicmore- 
_ street, Cavend ish-square, and 
G.and J. DEANE, opening to the 
Monument, London Bridge 


A liberal discount to Ironmongers | 
and Builders. 





pee 




















To\IVTs y y | 
R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly | 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every description 
F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them under 
the immediate direction and patronace of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with Valves of the most approved principle 
for general use. Prices from 7s. 6d. to 20s. and upwards) A 
rospectas, containing every information, to be had on application 
F. EDWARDS, 42, I nd-street, Oxford-street, taken 





p 
te 


D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING | 
CHIMNEY VALVE, | 


} 











carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms | 
Sittin s-rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments generally. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


™j 





First size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 
Nain Iron Valve .......ccccccses 7 é pienukva. ae | 
Bronzed and Leathered ame at 14 0 
Japanned, white with Gold lines BB © ccccccccccncsconve 21 ¢ 
| Brass Prout 7 0 24 0 


urches, Entrance Halls, 
j 1, and Alham- | 


land Urnamental | 


—To Builders, Gas Compa- | 





3 feet wide .. ace £3 2 0 
3 feet 6 inches wide.... 2 13 Muticcuddpeees os aw 0 
4 feet wide . ; 218 6 feet 6 inches wide .... 318 6 } 


One of these. with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic an 
seft bed. Heal and Son's List of Medding. with full particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices. of every desert of bed 

by post.—_H EAL and SON, Bedding Mauufscturers, 196 (opposite 
the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 














sent free 


i 





Packing Cases (if re inired vis. 3d. each. 
Mauufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London. : 
MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY | 


VENTILATORS, 








FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &c., | 
from 5s. each.—BURT and POTTS, Manufacturers and Lronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, cutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery, as low as any house in London. Delivered free within 5 miles. 
CABLE'S FUMI PORTE; or, improved | 

CUIMNEY-TOP and VENTILATOR. | 








al 
The best and cheapest invention hitherto discovered for curing | 
smoky chimneys. Sold by the Inventor, at bis agents’, Lawrence 
and Co.'s, 55, Parliament-street, London. 
N.B. Licenses granted to the trade, hy Labela at per dozen, 
according to clpcumstances | 





j i and 
Deals, Oak Planks, 8 


GENERAL WOOD - CUTTING 


| Waterloo 


BROWN, Hull 


| exportation. 
} China, crystal, amber, and opal giass, buffs ly 
brast, te. en suite with finger plates, bell-pulls, levers. &o—~ May 


Machinery, Latha, &e. 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Flooring Manufactory and Timbe 


i 
| Yard, Wilton-road. Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 








4 REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


BOARDS.—ALPRED ROSLIXG bo to inf. rade 
ani Consumers a he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constantly in stock a large and very general assortment of 
Prepared Floor and Matched Boardine, planed to @ parallel 


breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
of machine-p ouldings, which are tinished with great ac- 
Bridge Whart Hankslde, abd Old Sarye Whact Upper tesa 

ndge and 0) & - 
street, Black friars, yoing 


"sr" T 4 > > 
‘REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING. 
THOMAS ADAMS (late S. Dare). Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, at prices which only require atrial to prove their decided 
cheapness, Also mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &c., in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared goods 
except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying sheda 





MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


| TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge, 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, <illingham-street, Pimlica 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





COM- 

PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
brauches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 


| ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WOKKED 
| MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns 
| kept constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry 


prepared FLOORING BOARDS,of all qualities and at reasonable 
rates. 








\ JOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 


in 
| BYMINGTON’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 


(for Seasoning, Sawing, and 





eating Company's Establishment 


} Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately qgeaning 


the Commereial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre. or scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or apply to 
ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 
The Patent Desiceating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
28, New Sroad-street to No. 41,GRACECHU RCH STRERT. CITY 
The Company's Agents are—Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Manchester; Mr. THOS. MILLIE, Kirkaldy; Messrs. RAN- 
D>LPH, ELLIOT, and Co, Glasgow; Messra CLIFFORD and 
* swore ' 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and. at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, which, they 





| assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 


deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 


| which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 


the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble, 

T.. W.. and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a sey 
large saving. both of time and money, is effected,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for jess money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come inte close eom- 
petition with the best kinds of composition or t.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1448 

* Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my) opinion of 
your ratent Carving Machinery, I have mach pleasure im stating, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its apple ation to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
en abled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 i her Majesty» Comsntasioncte of soe 

a We lor adoption. remain, Gentlemen, yours uliy, 
oe vw CHARLES BARBY.” 

“ Messra. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 














Bp Mer Ropal 
HBajesty’s etters Patent. 


Pr. S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 








HART and SONS beg to invite the attention of arch builders, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PI PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
more elegant in form, than those in ary use, asthe being 
loose, do not require verew. are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, a8 they adjust themselves to doors of difflerent thbckneenss, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country cr for 

They are made ,to suit every Cy of decotation’ tt 
io, horn. ivery, € Ry, 


obtained of all fronmongers ; or of the proprietors and sole mans- 
facturers. HART and eras. MW bolenle Ironmongers, 53, 54, and 
55, Wych-street, Stran wae 
N 4 PITTS PATENTED SPINDLE, being the only aly 
does not require a serew in the side of the kag or mounti 
use of any lock furniture without such jsice screws would Evry 
nfripgement of the patent. 
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OLD - ESTABLISHED 
Ww 


WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
AREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Jenny a 
14, OCrosestreet, Walworth. 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits | 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and uters, to his 
Stock of Mack and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &., &c 
Biack Registers, from 6d. per in. and 5 + 
Bright ditto with Riack and Bright Bars, 3. 10s. and upwards. 
Felfacting Kitchen Ranges, with Ovenand Back Boiler ;— 
3 ft, 2. 8s 3% @in., W ida 
Elliptic Stoves, with double backs, 3d. per in. 
AU article: made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
ree of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
or style, hung in secret, Ss. per pull. 


r 

r BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— | 
The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 

IKON MONGERY, at YOUNG’S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other | 

article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance | 

a respeetatle London reference. 


= 








2 2b 3 Inches. 
. Se. Od. 7a 6d. Lie ye dozens, 


Cut vow oe =& 


64. lod Bu ) per 
Clasy : Sid. «67d «Ok Od le Bd Of 1000, | 
Noa 3 5 6 
Patent Line . Ge 64 7 3d OF led 12s per gross. 
2 3 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe. in id. In Sd. 1s Sd. per yard 


BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


ptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch Registers, 644 
ich 








pte 

oe 

74. 

ges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 4in., 
dis, 





sages, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
' Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 f., £2 183, 3 ft. 6, £2 78 4f%., £3 158. 
Best Patent Cat Clasp. 
4ii td 7d lod 18, 3d. 
6d. ad. 10d. 

or Brads 138. per cwt 

Do. Scotch. 5a. per cwt 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
6s. 6d. 76. 6d. 108. 

3 4 5 


is. 8d. per 1,000 
Wd. 


; 4 
Rest Sheet FI 


vWwt siue Jae. 





4a. 3d 5a, 
1 2 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [TRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter | 
i losing postage stamp.~—- Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


, TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, &c 
i AYWARD, BROTHERS, late! 


ik. LLENLY and Co., WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and | 
STOVES, &., 196, | 


123. per gross. 
6 





pre-paid, in 





fcturers of KITCHEN RANGES, 








RONMONGERY WAREHOUSE.— 


DB. ani W. PRICE, 16, Newi »mn-causeway, Southwark, op- 


BUILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 


MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 18, Blandford-street, Map. 
Lists 


posite the Elephant and Castle —+ ng Ranges, with circular | chester-square, leading out of Baker-street, Portman-square. 
Ovens and back Boilers, of prices may be obtained on pre-paid EE 
3 feet, 81. 54., 3 feet 6 inch, @. 15«. JOHN and EDWIN YOUNG, Proprietors, 





i Stoves, 6d. per inch and upwards; Elliptic Stoves. with 
double back. ° TO THE OWNERS OF SAW 


3d. per inch. MILLS, PLANTATIONS 
ee 


Best Cut Clasp per ewt. and Collieries ; to Builders, Millwrights, Engineers, &. 
4d.,ifs. 6d 6d,1686d. 10d,ids. 204, 138 6d. MPROVED CIRCULAR SAWS, Upri ht 
Machine 


Best Sheet Floor Brads, 124 6d. per ewt. 
Best Cast Lath Nails, 10s. 6d. 
Six inch Rim Locks, best furniture with patent Spindles com- 


Saws, for timber and deal frames ; Patent Tem 
Plane Lrons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; Patent Tempered 


<nnaecnreseessnereaenesnesienestrteinsaassnatiemene 





plete. 154. 6d. per dozen. Machine Knives, and cutters of all descriptions, made on the most 
h iohts, 6 : (bushd.), 7a. 9d. : scientific and economical principles, with dispatch, by BLAKE 
Ballders Carpontece ed ‘ether alleys Pusha | 74 Od, Per rion | and PARKIN, the Meadow Steel Works, Shefiicld. 
of irommongery of the best quality, at the lowest Birmingham | 






= EEE IORI RT SLE SAE SS SNE Me Reece dae ft 
P oye Bie 

I RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- Sas 
street, St. Luke’s.—J. J. JONES having made great addition: 
to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 








~ 


TUBES.—W. H. 


* 


RON 


can now supply them with Plain and Ornamenta! Iron Columns, AP WEL DED 

Girdera, Ralllogs, icon Coping, Eyfoepios, Window Guards, | RICHARDSON, A and Co, MANUFACTURERS of 

Enclosures Trelis Paneling amp snd other Drackear Gunes. | Sepyocrnuon of WRGUGHT LROX TUBES for Locomotive 
ve . n and Marine botiers, Gas, Steam, and other purposes. 

levers, Newel Bars, Water Closes Work, Area Gratings, Fly and | PATENT TUBE WORKS, DARLASTON STAFFORDSHIRE 





other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &e. 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Fo 

Water Pipes and Gutters, Bash 

Ranges, &c.. always in stock. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
63, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE, | 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 


| For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, &c. 


+ 2, arr Ty T ha 
‘RHE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
1X . RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 

= JOSEPH GLOVER, | and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in phy mm 
Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of | perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- | application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental | locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, pumps, gas, beer 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Range Steve aud | enzines, gardens, and ali parposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
Hot Plate Metal. | required. ade all sizes, from jinch bore upwards, and of an 
A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air | length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
tricks, Sash Weights, &c. &. brass-taps, copper brauch and roses complete, ready to be attached 
A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable | to pumps, water-butts. or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsishtly. | LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
ESTIMATES given for IRON Rt )OFING and every description | NB. Vulcanized Undia-rubber washers of all sizes for jointa or 
of lrouwork, complete to specification, and the work execated with | hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick 
every attention to quality and dispatch. nes« for all kinds ef joints, aad other purposes. 


DRURY-CANB and CHARLES STREET sarin ; 
168, DRURY-LANB, and CHARLES-STREET. TOD AT re: sar ’ — as 
i BRURE BANS. 08 CHARLOSSPREET._ ATENT TOUGHENED CAST-IRON. 

TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDEKS, AND BRICK-MAKE : - -ANDREW bec ¢ 

~ A . ; = Ban T(¥TN ° _Messra. GARDEN and MACANDREW beg to call the 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRU CT ION, attention of Architects, Builders, Engineers, [ron-founders, &c., 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various | to the above description of IRON (Mr. Morries Stirling's patent), 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market which, after numerous trials, experimental ond presi val, is found 
j "“K greatly to exceed all other cast-iron in tensile and transverse 
strength, as well as in resistance to crushing forces. Several of the 


e Backs and Tronghs, Rain | 
eights, Furnace Btoves, 













laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast [ron, HYDRAULIC 








“an 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union street, Borough. | LIFT PUMPS d ENGINES fo ie » depth. | Most extensive iron masters have been licensed, and from them, or 
are Belfacting Kischen Menges, with Back Soller and Oven | SINGLE wal DOUBLE PUMPS up to Pistvodneh bees Eee | their brokers, the patent iron can be procured. Messrs. GARDEN 
a rough? Bars :— " $f. 9 ft. | for Hire. ; and MACANDREW have always a stock of this iron in pigs, and 
tn 868 — fe. | BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-strect. _| 8fe ready to execute orders to auy extent on the shortest notice 
Be a. 108. . 105, . measongeensanpgnmaens-anedeati ~ —— = —_ - ° e , Cheapside, Ne i . 18 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boller sot Weegee tom | CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK POR OVENS, &c. | a a an pa 
‘wer 3 ft. 1 3m 61 aft. ¥ in, 7 ee ’ » * wor 7 * * 
reu—3fh 9a Sein aan ER | BRAIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, | (1.AS-FITTINGS, LAMPS, and CHAN- 
Best Register Stoves, at 7d, 84., and $d. per inch. | Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridze, DELLERS.—THOMAS LEDGER, 173, Aldersgate-street, 
Do. Elliptic do. at $$d., and 4d. do. | keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &., half | London (two doors from Little Britain), Brass-founder, Gas-fitter, 
Manufa of WCLFASTONS PATENT REGISTER | round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch | and Manufacturer of Chandeliers, Lamps, and every description of 
TOV 4 ain care for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting | Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker's | Gas-fittings. Estimates furnished, and experienced workmen sent 
tesvine in fuel. To be seen in use 4 . Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in | to any part of town or country. Builders aud the Trade supplied, 
rom the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- parts.—Prices equal to all competition, Contracts taken to any | —Warchouse and Show-rooms, 173, Aldersgate-street ; Wor! hops 
fe neet with prompt attention. | extent, | and Foundry, 132, Aldersgate-street. 
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PIERCE’S NEWLY-INVENTED 
PATEN - PURE WARM AIR SELF-ACTING AND VENTILATING STOVE-GRATE 
PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC R § 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS OR PRIVATE DWELLINGS, BANKING HOUSES, RAILWAY OFFICES 





Sketch of the Pyro-Pneumatic Stove-Grate, 


From The Standard, February 8, 1849. 
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artments, and impressed with the urgent 
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; The mventor grounds his claim to merit on the SANI 
power of drawing in, by means of an air sh 
s warmed and purified in its passage through perfo 
f the stove being composed of this material), au 


The effect thus produced is magical. There is a warn 
influence and a glow from its cheerful open fire, which made 
aud the external atmosphere cold and foggy.” 


From The Weekly News and Financial Economist. 
nstructed and patented by Mr. Pierce, of 


“ We have been favoured with a view of a stove grate. const 
Jermyn-street, which effects that desirable combination which h 
attainment, viz, an eguable warmth with « t “$e 
eceomplished by this apparatus, at one and the same time; and this 
it is effective. One great an, we ee effected by this invention 
containing a fire which may 


et a distant part of any well-constructed apartment.” 
From The Ladies Newspaper, February 3. 
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when cholera invades our hospi P 
it is gratifying te find that 
forward in the cause of human 


mach reason to be so i 
most part ll-warmed and ventilated) 
tically the gin iples of — come a Ab. 
of these ts Mr, Pierce, whose experiments on catoric ; 
Stove Grate, which comprises both heat and fventilation ; thus 


i volumes of external atmosphere, which | 
oo tubes of anthracite fire loam (the | 
constantly one ina 

, ate thro’ ¥ b i it is used, and rs the air s det n ’ p 
it is at A, ey eh scathatibenk te pho bs od off by the flue and ventilating shaft. | through apertures in the frame. Theatr from us stove 
rmth and edasticity in the air : 
us forget that it wasa February day | 


These two important ends are | 


»¢ made of any required power, never becomes { 
intensely hot, There are scarcely five degrees more heat at the sides or back 


mong st 
have led to the invention of the Pyro-Pueumatic 
Ure largest fapartments flied with 


PICTURE GALLERIES, ENTRANCE HALLS, LECTURE ROOMS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, &c. &c. 


PIERCE, after the most mature study and careful consideration, based on numerous experiments, during his practical experience as 
a manufacturer for upwards of thirty years, upon the nature and properties of Heat and Ventilation, has at length succeeded in pro- 
ducing that long-sought desideratum—a healthful and salubrious atmosphere, such as is only felt on a pleasant summer's day, and which 
can, by the use of this, his PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE-GRATHE. be enjoyed during the most dull and dreary of our winter 
months; and is specially adapted for all large PUBLIC ROOMS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, CHAPELS OR CHURCHES, 
as it is <aunainal i te first cost, and very much so in its practical use—burning a less quantity of fuel than any other stove-zrate, 
yet producing a larger quantity of pure warm air than could possibly be credited, until authentically proved and experienced 

PI ERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE is the most powerful and economical grate that has yet been submitted to public notice, 
constantly burning with the clear, OPEN, CHEERFUL, RADIATING FIRE (not being at any time an enclosed stove), requires 
no attention or management, and cannot be put out of repair, as its principle of construction is wholly self-acting, and distributi 
in all portions of the space in which it is placed the benefits of PERFECT WARMTH WITH HEALTHFUL VENTILATION, an 
is made of various sizes, so as to provide the requisite quantity of warmth and circulation of air, suitable te the spaces which they are 
intended to warm; and, in like manner, the casings of these grates are made of various dimensions, and at prices adapted for the 
situation for which they may be required,— from the unadorned SCHOUL-ROOM, at a very moderate and economical cost, to others for 
the beautiful GOTHIC CHURCH, the enriched ENTRANCE HALL, or SPLENDID GALLERY, in which the price will be governed 
by the embellishment ; but it is not in any case an expensive Stove—-in fact, it is the most economical Stove-Grate that can be made 
use of, the small size not consuming more than twenty-one pounds of coals in twelve hours, aud the largest size not exceeding sixty pounds 
weight in the same time; and being constructed upon the most simple and unerring principle, requires no more attention than the 
ordinary Grate; and although the most powerful in producing warmth, consumes a smaller quantity of fuel than any other. The 
paren: easing of the PYRO-PNEU MATIC STOVE-GRATE, being the oniy portion that is formed of Metal (with the exception of the 
bars and bottom), is so arranged, that in no case dves the metal partake of any degree of warmth that can possibly affect the purity of the 
air, whilst in every other description of Hot-Air Stove the purity of the air is wholly destroyed and rendered unfit for respiration ; nor 
is there any other Stove-Grate that Ventilates and warms at the same time equal tothis PATENT PYRO-PNEU MATIC STOVE-GRATE. 
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Notices of the Public Press upon Pierce’s Patent Pyro-Pneumatic Stove-Grate. 
From Herepath’s Railway Journa’, Feb 10, 1849. 

“ The object of this invention is to warm buildings or apartments, and at the same time to ventilate them, by & constant supply of 
fresh warm air. This is effected by means of au open Stove Grate, the whole of the heating surfaces of which are formed of masses of 
the purest Anthracite Fire Loam, rendered perfectly free from any admixture of iron, and closely cemented together. In the sides and 
back of this stove are formed various passages and tubes, which are heated by the fire in the grate. The tresh air from the external part 
of the building is admitted into an air chamber formed at the basement cf the stove. The fresh air from this chamber ascends through 
the heated passages and tubes constructed in the sides and back of the stove, and passes into the apartment from the top of it. By this 
pero pete Mr. Pierce secures a constant supply of fresh air, which is warmed in its passage into the reom, while the foul air is con- 

tantly carried oft by the draught of the fireplace. The air is heated, and enters the apartment without coming tn contact with any 
metallic substance, or producing any perceptible draught. Another great advantage in the use of this stove ts is great economy and 
radiating power ; it shews a clear, bright, open fire, requiring no management, its principle of construction being wholly self-acting 
The external casing of this stove grate being the only portion that is formed of metal (with the exception of the bars and bottom), is so 
arranged that in no case does the metal partake of any degree of warmth that can possibly affect the purity of the air. 
From The Literary Gazette and Journal of the Belles Leltrea, February 3, 1349. 

“ We have this week inspected Mr. Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stove-grate, which for Warming and Ventilating Buildings and Rooms 
(from the church to the infant school-room, or to the apartment of the invalid) seems to us admirably adapted. The objections to 
stoves, generally, over-heating, charring, &c., appear to be entirely removed in this new arrangement, and the cheerfulness of the open 
fire is wahinel oak a simple and self-acting plan for a constant supply of warm and wholesome air. The whole stove is constructed 
ofthe fire lump, with fluted slabs of pure anthracite fire loam, and a hollow saddle back of the same, over which the flame passes te a 
down draft ; through the fluted sides and hollow back of the aboye the external air being intr xluced is constantly circulating, aud the 
Welch lumps of baked anthracite loam is the only substance with which the air comes in contact. The external casing aloue (besides 
the bars and bottom of the grate) is of metal, and this ornamental casing may be filled in with glass, enamel, mardle, or other similar 
substances, suitable to the building or room where the stove may be placed, as no injury can ovcur to them from the heat of the stove 
under any circumstances.” 
| warmth and pure fresh air at the same time. Many of the nobility and meno! science are among 
| the daily visitors at the exposition of this invention, in Jermyn-street.” 

From The Tablet, February 3, 1849. 
“Mr Prerce’s Stove ror Scnoois anp Cuurcnes.— Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn-street,, has perfected a 


ill conviction of its | most admirable stove, adapted for all apartments, domestic or otherwise, but more especially suited to 
| the warming of , places of public meeting, schools, and churches. It appears a handsome 
| ornament in its plain state, with the simple iron framing and slate sides, a considerable expanse of 


TARY EFFECTS of his stove, 
| common coals shining through, the usual bars or grating being open as in the usual domestic fire- 
| place. This gives out heat by —— toa —_ oe —— bape lost ; oo much - the cam 
uenc pes in shape of heated air through the perforated pipes, and is thence transmi 

ene ae pe has no disugreeghle smell, no exhalatious 
from the combustion of iron, or of the sulphurous compounds in the coal, all these being carried off or 
destroyed by the fire jump with which it is surrounded. The smoke is carried off downwards to the 
chimney shaft, and the disastrous effects of the close stove wholly avoided. The air of the room is 
warm, but @ ts also pure ; the most phthysical or asthmatic need not fear to breathe dt, and the hearty 
| glow of the exposed and cheerful fire is sympathetically warming, The coal consumed according to 
the experiments does not exceed fifty pounds per day, aud one such stove will suffice to warm a good 
sized church, and requires no addition of fuel or attention during the longest service. We would 
strongly recommend practical men, who are interested in schools or churche,, to inspect the stove, 
and consider the improvements effected.” 

From The Railway Chronide, February 3, 1849. . 

“ We would direct the attention of the builders of railway stations and refreshment rooms, an 

indeed of all who vatue the comfort of summer warmth free from draughts of cold air in their apart- 
ments, to a newly-invented stove-grate, just brought before the public by Mr. Pierce, of J ermyn-street. 
We have long sought the desideratum now supplied, namely, @ pure atmospicre within doors; the 
invention new under notice perfectly attains this object, at least as far as the external air is pure. We 
recommend those who are engaged In building, or about to beso, to inspect the one now in operation 
atthe manufacturer’s warehouse. Though we speak of it as peculiarly applicable to railway oifices, 
it is, of course, equally so for all ther like purposes, whether taey are pabliqgestablishments or private 
dwellings 
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